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••ERRATA" 

Pafte  2R — "An  average  i,f  <, 500  lutal  i<.iT>!iiitiiu  fits  a  jcai" 
slmuld  he  "a"  average  ..f  4,^00  intal  t  .rnniitmctits 
a  year."  Tlie  ailual  imniber  if  arrests  in  |<;i|  were 
157  for  lii|uiir  law  vi<i|athins  and  1 1,1)46  fiT  intuxica- 
liun — an  increase  of  i,l<ot'  over  the  number  arrested 
fur  intoxication  in  iiMO. 

Paite  M — On  line  3,  paragraph  2,  the  word;,  "takinK<  ily  one 
drink  after  the  day's  wor^"  liould  be  under.loo!  as 
applying  pcneralh   and  nut  in  every  individual  case. 


Startling  tacts  arc  given  Which  clearly  elucidate  why  it  was 

[^^Za    ^r"""^^  P"^'"^  ^""""^  ^^^"'''  '''^  character  of 
iumed  and  against  the  saloon  as  then  conducted. 
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Causea  of  Public  Agitation. 

The  ceiisus  of  1852  gave  Toronto  a  population  of  ^o  77c  and  Yort 
County  ,n  all  a  population  of  48,9+4.  PoLe  NlagiLate^cS  gc  Gurlett 
hvlT^Tr:  r'T^i  '^''  i"  '^57  there  were  a6o  licenses  in  Toronto  ^ 
«"  7^  tncTdfn  '1''^  ■'"  '^58  established  the  maximum  number  of  licensed 
at  17s,  including  hotels,  inns,  taverns,  saloons,  confectionaries,  etc.     b" 
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I 

10  comprehend  the  development   and   demands  of  the 

^  prohibition  movement  it  will  be  neccssarv  to  recall  the  con- 

j  ditions  existing  at  the  time  when  prohibition  agitation  first 

^originated      A  resume  of  some  of  the   more  important  of 

these  conditions  will   explain  wliy  it  was  that  that  move- 

tTr;-"17v: L  ""^"i.  ^"'"^"'^'^  such  support,  and  it  will  also  explain  why  it  is 

fonis'rl  r°"^    "°'"^Tu    ^'^'  "''''^y  '^'''^'"^^  '^'  ^-^^"'^s  of  the  prohn,  ! 
tiomsts  remain  much  the  same  as  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Conditions  When  the  Prohibition  Movement  Originated. 

.nH  f'"'""^'^'""   agitation  originated   at   a   time   when   the   lighter  drinks 

,:"i  ,  •         f  ^  ^'"^ewhen  not  only  were  hard  intoxicating  liquors 

u  ed  to  excess  .ut  the  great  number  of  saloons  and  the  objectionfb le  fea 
tures  connected  with  the  saoons  aroused  resentment  and  protest  To  get 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  evil  conditions  existing  at  that  time,  it  will  uffice 
to  cite  one  noted  report  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Toronto  and  Ontarb 
generally.  In  this  report-"Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Prohibit 
E  r°/^T'  •^.^P-P'^'^'-"  ^°-  43.  Appendix  t<.  the  ,7th  Volume  of  the 
star  S  f  ^  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  .859)-  orne 
nln  .1  are  given  which  clearly  elucidate  whj'  it  was  that  there  wa°^o 

1?,^^    ^f""^^  P"^''^  ^^'^•'"g  against  the  character  of  liquor  then  con- 
sumed and  against  the  saloon  as  then  conducted. 

Causes  of  Public  Agitation. 

The  census  of  1852  gave  Toronto  a  population  of  30,77c,  and  York 
County  in  al   a  population  of  48,944.     Police  Magistrate  Geo  ge  Gurnett 
hv  bw  oH  '  .T^i  '■^'  i"o'^57  there  were  260  licenses  in  Toronto      A 
by.  aw  adopted  early  m  1858  established  the  maximum  number  of  licensed 
at  17s,  including  hotels,  inns,  taverns,  saloons,  confectionaries,  etc.     But 
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later  in  the  same  year  the  Council  established  a  new  license  board  which  gave 
460  retail  liquor  licenses.  This  was  not  only  a  large,  but  an  inconceiva- 
bly enormous  number  compared  to  the  small  population.  The  sharpest 
competition  resulted,  and  many  of  the  saloons  became  nothing  more  or  less 
than  gambling  joints,  dives  for  the  purpose  of  immorality  and  prostitution, 
and  rendezvous  for  criminals. 

The  testimony  of  officials  revealed  that  it  was  these  features  that  caused 
public  agitation.  The  liquor  sold  was  what  was  referred  to  frequently 
in  the  testimony  as  "ardent  spirits" — that  is  to  say,  whiskey,  gin,  brandy 
etc.  The  quantity  of  beer  then  produced  in  Canada  was  negligible.  But 
the  quantity  of  whiskey  distilled  in  Canada  was  great.  In  1855,  there  were 
six  distilleries  in  Lower  Canada  producing  668,694  gallons  a  year;  and  in 
Upper  Canada,  112  distilleries  producing  2,011,882  gallons  a  year;  in  1856 
the  six  stills  in  Lower  Canada  produced  618,766  gallons,  and  107  stills  in 
Upper  Canada  produced  2,346,057  gallons.  By  the  next  year,  1857,  ther'? 
were  14  distilleries  in  Ix>wer  Canada  proi'ucing  936,824  gallons.  The  num- 
ber of  stills  in  Upper  Canada  had  been  reduced  to  94  but  they  were  pro- 
ducing 2,218,732  gallons  in  1857.  In  the  year  1858,  a  bulk  of  2,547,701 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  were  distilled  in  Canada  West. 

At  the  same  time  large  quantities  of  spirits  were  imported.  In  1857 
there  were  imported  25,591  gallons  of  brandy;  99,976  gallons  of  gin;  21,725 
gallons  of  rum;  313,551  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  other  quantities  of  other 
liquors. 

A.  Farewell,  of  Oshawa,  testified  that,  "About  three-fourths  of  all  the 
criminal  cases,  where  spirits  are  freely  used  as  a  common  beverage,  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  agency  of  those  drinks."  Police  Magistrate  Gurnett, 
of  Toronto,  stated  that  "regular  taverns,  that  is,  houses  of  accommodation 
for  travelers,  are  necessary  for  public  convenience;  but  saloons,  recesses 
etc.,  are  places  kept  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  and  usually  for 
gambling  and  other  vicious  habits."  George  L.  Allen,  Governor  of  Toronto 
Gaol,  likewise  drew  a  great  distinction  between  hotels  and  what  he  termed 
"groggeries,"  "It  is  a  notorious  fact,"  he  testified,  "that  many  of  the  saloons, 
recesses,  etc.,  are  kept  open  all  night  for  the  accommodation  of  the  very 
worst  classes  of  society,  both  male  and  female.  In  these  places  all  sorts 
of  crime  are  hatched,  and  their  perpetration  determined  on  at  hours  when 
all  decent  members  of  society  are  at  rest." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  objections  of  that  period,  when  prohibition 
agitation  was  first  started,  were  directed  against  the  abuses  of  the  saloon, 
as  well  as  against  the  fiery  nature  of  the  liquor  sold;  this  latter  fact  is  referred 
to  in  the  testimony  again  and  again.  One  of  the  principal  industries  of 
that  era  was  the  lumbering  business;  there  were  in  1852  in  the  Province  of 
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Quebec  1,065  saw  mills  and  in  Ontario  1,567  saw  mills.     The  lumber  iacki 
were  a  rovmg  set  of  men,  and  when  they  came  to  a  city  with  thdrsavings 
of  7,lZf  r'T'^1?  ^''^  temptations,  and  were  frequently  turned  out 
of  saloons  drunk  and  penniless.     The  continuance  of  this  practice  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  F'-^-utc  maae  a 

Ck>ntrast  With  Modern  Conditions. 

The  idea  of  well-regulated  saloons  was  unknown  then.  But  since  that 
time  conditions  have  vastly  changed.  Toronto,  for  example,  has  now 
a  resident  population  of  approximately  400,000,  with  a  considerable  transient 
population  besides  Yet  in  the  entire  city  there  are  only  1 10  hotel  licenses 
ess  than  one-fourth  of  the  full  number  of  licenses  fifty-five  years  ag.  when 
the  population  of  the  city  was  not  50,000.  These  licenses  as  well  as  licences 
elsewhere  are  surrounded  with  the  strictest  regulations;  the  abuses  and 
^ot  Wl,  r'^  common  half  a  century  ago  are  practically  unknown 
now.     Where  then  also  the  liquor  sold  was  hard,  intoxicating  drinks  corJ! 

rl\TfLu^  ^"u^l^-  °'  '"°''  °f/'^?^°'.  a  gr^at  part  of  the  patronage  now 
calls  for  beer,  which  contains  only  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  alcohol  This 
one  tact  of  itself  has  wrought  an  immense  change. 

,r.  ,?°^'^'-^^'»f'^'"^  ^^V^  «'"*   changes,    however,    the   prohibitionists 
tlJ.l      J^^  cf  same  old  arguments  and  making  the  same  singular  demands 
that  they  did  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  when  there  was  somi  justification 
(not  for  total  prohibition,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  has  failed  wherever  tried) 
but  for  improvement  of  conditions.  '' 

.  a  '^'^  general  improvement  of  conditions,  however,  is  not  due  to  the 
influence  of  any  one  agency,  but  to  the  combined  and  collective  work  of 
many  social  forces  acting  on  progressive  enlightened  public  opinion.  In 
the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  great  changes  in  law  and  administration 
regarding  sanitation,  both  private  and  municipal;  in  measures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  of  the  community;  in  laws  against  the  adulteration 
of  foods;  m  laws  for  the  better  education  of  children;  in  legislation  for  the 
well  being  of  the  factory  laborers;  in  laws  for  the  suppression  of  crime- 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  Such  improvement  of  conditions  as  has 
resulted  is  to  be  credited  to  the  expanding  knowledge  of  all  society  which 
18  eliminating,  or  minimizing,  many  evils  which  were  common  abuses  a 
half  a  century  ago. 

Present  Day  Problems. 

Among  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  that  of  the  character  of  the  cities  and  the  population.    A  half 
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century  a^'o  Canada  was  largely  rural  and  its  population  largely  agricul- 
tural; there  were  then  only  a  comparatively  few  industrial  establishments, 
and  tliese  were  scattered.  Toronto  had  but  a  few  small  factories,  and 
Montreal's  larpcst  establis'iment — a  manufacturing  steam  engine  plant — did 
not  employ  niori-  than  257  men;  some  of  the  largest  factories  in  that  city 
employed  onl\-  Irmn  50  to  75  men.  To-day  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other 
cities  arc  f:rcat  industrial  centers,  with  many  and  enormous  industrial 
establishments;  the  modern  municipal  and  sociological  problems  are  differ- 
ent entirely  from  tliosc  of  former  decades.  Yet  apparently  oblivious  to 
this  remarkable  transformation,  and  the  different  demands  and  needs  of 
the  urban  populations  of  to-day,  the  advocates  of  prohibition  are  making 
precisely  and  unchangeably  the  same  stock  arguments  tha^  they  did  in 
the  year  1857,  although  without  the  same  grounds  for  justification. 


II 

A  Surviving  Fallacy. 

Among  the  fallacies  that  have  survived  from  conditions  when  the 
prohibition  mo\  cmcnt  first  developed,  one  of  the  prime  errors  has  b  ^n  the 
confusion  on  tiie  part  of  the  prohibitionists  of  classifyinp  all  drinks  in- 
discriminately as  alike  in  effect.  Hitherto  in  prohibition  propaganda, 
beer,  whiskey,  ein,  brandy,  etc.,  have  been  incongruously  classed  as  one 
and  the  same,  although  it  requires  no  technical  knowledge  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  a  fluid  such  as  beer,  containing  three  to  four 
per  cent  alcohol,  and  whiskey  which  contains  50  per  cent  or  more  of  alcohol. 
But  the  vital  difference  between  a  beverage  such  as  beer,  and  intoxicant 
liquors  has  long  been  officially  and  scientifically  recognized  in  various 
countries,  in  some  of  which,  notably  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
where  the  consumption  of  beer  is  favored  either  by  law  or  by  educational 
methods  in  order  to  discourage  the  drinking  of  hard,  intoxicating  drinks. 

In  fact,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
"for  the  better  supplying  the  public  with  beer"  by  means  of  freely  granted 
licences  at  two  guineas  a  year.  The  Act  was  directed  exclusively  against 
the  prevalence  of  spirits  and  aimed  to  discourage  their  use.  (See  Pease's 
"The  Case  for  Municipal  Drink,"  p.  68).  But  it  was  not  a  success,  for  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  campaign  of  popular 
education,  such  as  more  recently  has  been  in  evidence.  Necessarily, 
legislation  of  this  kind,  to  be  effective,  must  be  preceded,  accompanied  and 
supplemented  by  educational  methods  and  gradually  growing  popular 
habits  all  tending  to  discourage  the  drinking  of  hard  intoxicants. 
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Beer  Diminishes  the  Ck)nsumption  o'  Spirits. 

This  difference  between  beer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  spirits,  on  the  other 
was  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the  majority  of  th^  Don^S  Royal  Com 

rScT-R^n  o71h"'r"''^'^  ;^""*'^^-^^'^  '^'  ^^-^'  question  inTstiSy^. 
8oc  '-r  In  >,  V  °^1'  Comm.ss.on  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Canada, 
nrrL.  f  ^'\«t''^P°'V'f  ^^"  ^^^  frequently  referred  to  that  with  the 
ntroduct.on  of  beer  and  the  growing  expansion  of  the  brewing  industr 

the  co.isumpt.on  of  sp.r.ts  had  been  greatly  diminished,  thus  effeaive  ; 

promoting  temperance.  '  <-"«-(.u\ei} 

On  page  72  of  that  report  the  statistics  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

of7nir£°h°d  5^^  '■■'  T?"-     '^^'^  '^°'''^  '^''  ^he  consumption  per  cTpl 
Tn    R«n     ^^^^.^^^'^r^'-sed  frorn  an  average  of  .574  for  the  ten  years  ended 

Wfm      '"•  Tl^^""  °^  -^^   °'  '^^  '^'''^  y^^"  ^"'J'-^'J  in  ,893.     During 
he    ame  per.od  the  consumption  per  capita  of  beer  increased  from       "? 
to  .216.      Onpage  121  the  statistics  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  given 
showing  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  had  decreased  from 
an  average  of  1.439  gallons  in  1871-1875  to  .960  in  ,893.     During  X 

Z7^1T  "Th^r  '"T  fT^^^'^r  °^  -"^'^  "''"°-  ----'1  from  I     ^2 
to  2.534.  .     The  weight  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  "  stated 

the  .Tiajonty  report    "is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  less  drinking  and  le's 
KrTyT'  ^*'^°"«^°"^  '^'  Dominion  at  the  present  time  than'he"e  'Ss 

By  consulting  the  Dominion  Inland  Revenue  returns,  we  find  full  con- 
firmation of  these  stat.st.cs.  The  table  there  prepared  shows  that  the  per 
capita  consumpt.on  of  sp.nts  went  down  from  , .  124  in  1869  to  (with  some 
mervemng  variations)  8,5  in  .910.  That  of  beer  increased  from  2  290 
f^  nn  '•"  «^'°  ^'76.'"  1910,  while  that  of  wine  decreased  from  ,?c 
!f  S  t"I  5^  '°  ■°^'^  '"  '9'o.  (See  "Reports,  Returns  and  St^tis  ics 
XVIII.)  R'^«""".  «'^-.  for  the  Year  Ended,  March  3,,  ,9,0,"  page 

The  Use  of  Beer  Promotes  Temperance. 

The  report  of  the  •■\. minion  Royal  Commission  of  1893  is  full  of  test- 
mony  regarding  the  rful  influence  of  beer  in  promoting  m  deration 

and  temperance  and  .;.i  lacing  intoxicants.  One  example  will  suffice  here 
Dealing  with  conditions  in  the  North-West  Territories,  the  report  afte; 

go"  "  n"'"k  wa':7r  '°"'^'''°"''  there  under  the  restricted  permit  s'ys  tm 
goes  on.       It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  if  ale  and  beer  could  be  introduced 

tend.n'fh''""''^  '""^"''^^  '^'  Consumption  of  bad  spirits,  and  hereby 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  temperance.  The  desirability  of  replacing  spirits 
by  malt  liquors  was  constantly  presented  to  th.  attention  of  thi  Govirn- 
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ment  by  the  officers  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police."    ("Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Canada,  1895,"  page  193.) 

In  various  European  countries  the  great  effort  for  many  years  has  been 
both  by  law  and  custom  to  discourage  the  drinking  of  such  liquors  as  absinthe, 
brandy,  gin  and  whiskey  and  to  encourage  that  of  beer.  This  is  true  in 
Switzerland,  France  and  other  nations,  ai  I  thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  Belgian 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reporting  a  few  years  ago  relative  to  the  law 
of  1897  abolishing  taxes  on  beer  wine  and  cider;  "By  removing  local  taxes 
produced  from  beer,  wine  rnd  cider,  the  law  naturally  lowers  the  price 
of  these  beverages  and  increases  their  consumption,  thus  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  public  health." 

Combating  Alcoholism,  and  the  Means. 

Professor  Enrico  Ferri,  the  great  Italian  professor  of  criminal  law  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  criminologist,  takes  the  same  position  in  his  recent 
work,  "Criminal  Sociology."  Professor  Ferri  is  a  strong  opponent  of  al- 
coholism. After  describing  its  causes  and  effects  throughout  Europe  and 
America  he  proceeds: 

"It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  indirect  measures  against  alcoholism 
should  have  been  resorted  to  long  ago,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  t-A  on  al- 
coholic drinks,  and  the  lowering  of  that  on  wholesome  beverages  such  as 
coffee,  tea  and  beer;  strict  limitation  of  the  number  of  licenses;  increased 
responsibility  of  license  holders  before  the  law,  as  in  America;  the  expulsion 
of  tipsy  members  from  workmen's  societies;  the  provision  of  cheap  and 
wholesome  amusements;  the  testing  of  wines  and  spirits  for  adulteration; 
better  organized  and  combined  temperance  societies;  the  circulation  of 
tracts  on  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol;  the  abolition  of  certain  festivals 
which  tended  rather  to  demoralization  than  to  health;  discouragement 
of  the  custom  of  paying  wages  on  Saturday;  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
temperance  homes  as  in  America,  England  and  Switzerland."  ("Criminal 
Sociology,"    \  120.) 

Thus,  Professor  Ferri,  while  condemning  alcoholism  and  pleading 
for  temperance,  does  not  class  beer  among  the  alcoholic  drinks,  but — to 
use  his  own  words — includes  it  among  "wholesome  beverages,"  like  tea 
and  coffee.  No  doubt  it  is  not  Professor  Ferri's  intention  to  advocate  the 
excessive  use  of  these  beverages. 

Prohibition  Increases  Use  of  Intoxicants. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts  it  is  remarkable  that  instead  of  seeking 
a  rational  remedy  that  would  minimize  the  evils  of  excessive  indulgence 
in  alcoholics,  the  advocates  of  prohibition  have  (in  the  face  of  the  most 
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impressive  lessons  of  experience  to  the  contrary),  taken  the  very  steos  in 
Canada  and  the  United  State,  calculated  to  increase  the  use  olinUcrnt. 
•  i  ^"^^°^i^«'  a?  this  may  seem,  it  is  unfortunately  true.  Sincere  but  mis: 
guided,  the  friends  of  prohibition  have  unwittingly  placed  themsdvcTn 
the  position  of  indirectly  p«>moting  the  consumption^f  hard  Scants 
rhis  result  has  sprung  from  two  errors.  The  first  of  the  e  ha  been 
the  assumption  that  summary  legislation  can  at  once  chance  customs  and 
habits,  and  exercise  coercion.  The  second  error  has  been  the  confusing 
of  the  mild  drinks  with  the  strong  intoxicants,  placing  them  in  the  samf 
category  and  penalizing  their  sale  alike. 

From  the  earliest  introduction  of  prohibition,  the  consequence  was  that 

In,  HU°^  ''T'f^''"?-u^"."'5'  '"  transportation  and  easy  of  d^tectb" 
«^a  driven  out  of  prohibition  communities  and  enormous  quant  tTes  of 
or  •'bfiL^'t-'  'T^^^'^!!\r/  f'd  either  in  what  were  callcd^'^Sp  gs" 

t:.Z77Trol-.;z  ;;^^o'n1.'"^°  ^-^^^'-^'-^  ''-'^  withi^th:-^^ 

Ck>nditlons  in  Maine. 

b.r.i".^o^'"';  '^'^  *"u  °^  '^'  ^**"  ^°  *^°Pt  prohibition,  this  condition 
became  so  notorious  that  even  General  Neal  Dow,  the  father  of  the  mo^ 
hibitory  movement  there,  testified  that  rum,  as  he  t;rmed  it,  was  being  foS 

^tlted  "f  "'m'  r^'-  ""  ^  ^"''^  ^"^'  y°"  ^^°""d  o""-  streets!"  he 
stated,  I  could  show  you  some  very  fine  houses  owned  by  rum  sellers  who 
have  made  their  money  out  of  rum."  "Have  these  rum  seller  "he  was 
asked  "amassed  this  property  since  the  prohibitory  law  came  into  W?" 
L^auorTraffi'/n  r  't'"i  ^^^P""  °^  ^he  Royal  Commission  on  the 
th^  .°.„  f  ^  ada  1895,"  p.  329.)  General  Dow,  however,  ascribed 
the  cause  of  muc,  .f  this  traffic  to  the  connivance  of  officials,  although 
elsewhere  admitting  th.t  the  officials  were  doing  their  best  to  enforce  S 
at  rZZ?  ^"  St'^Phenson.  Governor  of  the  National  Home  tor  Soldiers 
at  Togus  (near  Augusta),  Maine,  wrote  to  the  Dominion  Roval  Commission 

ho  Je°  wl''^'  "'"  '^A  PI'"'"  °^  ''^"'"S  1^8^^  ^'"  *°  the'membTrrof  the' 
atThi,  n.   ^°'"l"^'''<lfd  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  first  introduced 

the™  d'h.T,,  ■^''^'a  '^^'-^r  "'"i?h'"g  '"^'"bers  with  this  beverage 
they  would  be  less  inc  ined  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  proved  this   dea  to  be  correct,  and  since  that  time  the  sale  of 

^^\nZt'u''''  '"^^°du«d  generally,  by  order  of  .he  board  of  manager° 
into  all  other  branches  of  the  National  Home.  «*"««scrs, 

"....Although  this  is  known  as  a  prohibition  State,  yet  mv  exoer- 
•ence  of  ten  years  as  governor  of  the  home  ha,  fully  convince?  me  t'hat 
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the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  is  simply  a  farce.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
at  least  for  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  procure  liquor  not  only  in  the  cities  of 
Ciardiner  and  Aupusta  which  arc  situated  nearest  to  thir  place,  but  also  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  home  where  there  are  a  score  of  places  where 
compounds  of  an  intoxicating  nature  can  be  purchased."  (Ibid.  pp.  324,  325.) 

Liquor  Selling  Driven  to  the  Home. 

From  1873  to  1878  Charles  F.  Libby,  then  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  State  of  Maine  (and  later  Mayor  of  Portland,  and  recently  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association),  prosecuted  as  he  stated,  nearly  1,000 
indictments,  nearly  all  liquor  c:.  es,  and  collected  fines  aggregating  j(8o,ouo 
largely  in  the  city  of  Portlanc  "I  found,"  he  testified,  "that,  while  I 
was  driving  the  liquor  out  of  the  ordinary  shops  where  it  had  been  sold,  I 
was  driving  it  into  the  houses  and  kitchens  where  the  children  of  the  family, 
who  up  to  that  time  never  saw  it,  were  accustomed  to  see  it  dealt  out  in 
the  most  surreptitious  manner.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  intro- 
duced the  system  of  pockei  peddling,  something  which  we  never  had  in 
the  city  before.  Not  only  that,  but  I  fcund  that  perjury  was  becoming 
common  in  the  courts.  .  .  .  I  am  vfry  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true, 
that  this  liquor  law  opens  up  such  an  avenue  for  bribes  that  it  tends  greatly 

to  corruption It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  our  sheriffs  and 

police  force  become  corrvpted.  I,  therefore,  say  that,  to  my  mind  tnis 
prohibitory  law  has  not  been  good  to  us  as  a  whole  because  it  does  not 
effect  what  its  friends  claim  for  it,  claim  in  good  faith."     (Ibid.,  pp.  318-319.) 

The  Extent  of  Arrests  for  Drunkenness. 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrative  extracts  from  the  mass  of  corrobor- 
ative testimony  before  the  Dominion  Royal  Commission.  From  1888  to 
1892  inclusive  there  were  5,422  seizures  of  liquors  in  the  city  of  Portland 
alone,  many  of  them  in  private  homes.  (Ibid.,  p.  318.)  In  Portland  the 
total  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1880  was  43.44  per  1,000 
population;  in  1890,  the  number  was  31.07  per  1,000  population;  in  1893 
the  number  was  39.14  per  1,000  population.  In  Bangor,  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  increased  from  15.54  >"  '880  to  48.50  in  1892  per 
1,000  population.  These  are  some  examples  of  conditions  in  other  Maine 
cities  as  set  forth  in  the  Royal  Commission's  Report.  (Ibid.,  p.  336.) 
The  Commission  reported  a  parallel  statement  showing  conditions  in  Canad- 
ian cities,  nearly  all  license  ci  lies.  In  Montreal  the  number  of  arrests  for  drun- 
kenness per  1,000  population  had  gone  down  from  19.24  in  1880  to  10.38  in 
1893;  in  Quebec  from  33.13  in  1880  to  6.75  in  1893;  in  Ottawa  from  32.17 
in  1880  to  5.4s  in  1893,  and  similarly  in  other  cities.     (Ibid.,  p.  337.) 
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nf  fhJu  *^.''."'"""'  '*'^:'?  ^^'■■f"r<^  tt'*^^  Commission,"  reported  th  majoritv 
of  he  Domimon  Royal  Conm.ission.  "tCKls  to  show  that  the  cnuSicn^ 
of  the  law  .8  not  un.formiy  cncrv'cii.  and  circciivc.  l,ut,  never  ielesstta! 
t.  enfoPcmcnt  leads  to  proscrulions  uhich  co,..,i  utc  54  per  ce  ,t  o  al 
the  cases  before  the  Sujcrior  Courts  of  the  Stat.-,  'rhc  etidt  .ce  f  judis 
and  others  >.  emphatic  in  dedarinK  .hat  false  sw.ari„K  i  .  onnec  ioi  with 
thejehquorcascsisoffteauentoccurrcKc.    .     .     .      "     (Ibid    PD^iiiik^ 

tS^iJif  Sio^^^j^n^d.  is  comm..:^!;;'i.;:,^T?hrd?s^^iii;:Ss; 

ZTrll^Tl  'Tu'  °^  '■""^''-/•'"'•^  !-^  -  -'r.  d  and  carried  iSou;  o  he  peTo' 
and  reta.lcd  at  the  corners  , '  streets,  .„•  in  huus  and  ailevs  to  whonSeJ 
may  be  w.lhng  to  purchase.     The  evidence  collected  by  the  Com  Sen 

Statements  by  the  Christian  Civic  League. 

These  conditions  have  continued  to  this  very  day.     There  is  an  or 

foenfoT;/:  1^""'"'  '^'  ^"'■^"■^'"  ^'^'^  I--'^P-'  the^bjtct  of  which  ; 
n?Kr  r^  u^'    "^'u^'.'"?^  ''^1""^  ^^■"i"'-'.  vice,  ^-an.bline  etc.     A  h.^dbook 

and'Se.!:bil'"S^"'ri"  ^"■""  ^^■^!^'"'''  '^'^''^^  the' number  'naloTnt 
and  k  tchen  bars  ound  by  ,ts  investi;..ators  in  .vlaine  in  1899.  A  "kitchen 
bar,  It  may  be  explained  ,s  nearly  alwa>  s  a  roo.n  in  a  private  house  where 
hquor  ,s  sold.  The  hst  showed  more  than  ),ooo  such  places  n  Lew^ton 
(whtch  has  a  population  of  about  25,000).  an  o:  e„  larger  n'imber  Tn  Pordand 
and  many  score  in  other  cities.  "In  twenty-seven  of  our  large  center"  " 
the  Chnstjan  C.v.c  League  stated,  "there  were  .;o3  saloons,  havfngTn  Sv 
mstances  large  and  attractive  bars,  and  ail  doing  an  open  liqior  busTness 
with  the  practical  consent  of  the  otliciah  "  ^        Business 

In  1910,  the  Rev.  H.  X.  PHnple,  head  of  the  Christian  Civic  League 
of  Mame,  instigated  raids  in  Portland,  and  published  in  the  "C  v  c  Lealue 
Record"  an  exposure  of  the  express  companv  traffic  in  that  cUy 
k  ..1  i"^"?  ^^''  ,'^^^^'•ote,  "we  boucht  intoxicants  by  the' case  iutr 
.WH-"J  I  ^'''''  '/  'f'"'  '^"^  ^■^P^'^"  ^^^'^"-  °"  the  prom  sel  or  deli'vired 
Fv^^  '  ,  'I  °"  J  °"'  '"?""'''  °'"  ^'^^  '■'  '^  Pcudled  from  house  to  hoire 
Every  purchase  made  was  witnessed  by  a  .econd  party  .  Most  of  the 

twelve  express  companies  (in  Portland)  are  supposed  to  have  an  office  in 

s J  Touor  sto'r      ""  Th"^  ^'"^  "''  ''  ^"""°"'>-  '°"'-'^  '"  soL  whole" 
sale  liqiior  store.    .  .       There  are,  it  is  computed,  no  less  than  1:8  exoress 

companies  m  Maine   the  chief  business  of  most  of  which  i    the  transom 

ation  of  whiskey.     In  rural  regions  the  practise  prevails  of  getting  ?aw 
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alcohol  and  mixing  lamaica  frinper  or  some  other  combination.  This  pro- 
duc-cs  what  is  called  "jjinger  split."  a  ferociously  'ntoxicating  drink.  Ac- 
cording  to  olUrial  tigures,  published  by  the  Christian  League  of  Maine, 
6,646  persons  were  committed  to  jail  in  Maine  in  1900;  of  tliis  number 
3,609  were  sentenced  for  intoxication.  The  year  1909  was  no  exception 
to  the  average  year.  The  "Civic  League  Herald,"  issue  of  June,  1910, 
•tated  that  Penobscot  County  had  jco  chronic  drunks;  Androscoggin 
County  probably  as  many  more,  and  Cumberland  County  had  1,000. 

To  describe  conditions  in  other  prohibition  States  or  in  local  option 
rog  ons  in  the  United  States  wou  d  be  more  or  less  simplv  a  repetition 
of  the  summary  given  here  of  conoiMons  in  Maine.  It  may  bo  remarked, 
howevir,  that  it  is  extremely  significant  that  after  a  trial  of  prohibition 
for  more  than  half  a  centurj-,  almost  one-half  of  the  voters  in  Maine  are 
officially  on  record  as  opposed  to  it  and  demanding  its  abolition,  as  the  recent 
election  on  the  Constitutional  amendment  showed. 

Conditions  in  Ontario. 

But  some  brief  facts  may  be  inserted  here  as  to  conditions  in  the  non- 
license  regions  of  Ontario,  inasmuch  as  they  paralle'  those  in  Maine  and  other 
prohibition  territory. 

In  1874  there  were  6,185  licensed  bars  in  Ontario.  Under  the  Crooks 
Act  of  1877  the  number  was  reduced  to  3,938.  Subsequently  amendmc  ts 
reduced  the  number  still  further  from  time  to  time.  In  1910-1911,  ihe 
total  number  was  1,938  of  which  1,630  were  tavern  licenses,  226  shop 
licenses,  31  wholesale  licenses  and  51  club  licenses.  (See  Schedule  A., 
Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Liquor  License  Acts,  Ontario,  for  the 
Year  1911,"  p.  57). 

Of  the  828  municipalities  in  Ontario,  311  have  adopted  local  option, 
*?  u'^^.-^'*"  ^^'"'^  "°  "'^  °^  liquor.  The  prohibitionists  point  out  that 
of  the  365  in  which  licenses  were  granted,  118  had  voted  bj-  a  majority  vote 
for  local  option,  but  had  not  secured  the  necessary  thrce-fiftlis  required 
by  law.  Many  of  the  municipalities  voting  for  local  option  are  small, 
'"S°"^^5"?rV^.'  """^^  places,  although  some  towns  sucii  as  Owen  Sound, 
Midland,  Orillia,  and  Collingwood  adopted  it,  and  as  to  conditions  in  these 
towns  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Consumption  of  Spirits  Increases  Under  Local  Option. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  licenses  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor  has  greatly  increased,  and  likewise  have  the  commit- 
ments for  drunkenness.  For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  a  total  of 
4.446,579  33  gallons  of  spirits  were  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  On- 
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ll'hn  ^"''l"'*'"K  ^^'^  Produc-.s  of  four  distilleries  in  the  I'rovince  of  Oucbec 
and  one  at  \  ancouvcr.  the  total  wa«  e  7^1  .->.  -..      n  ,\     .        yuiMC, 

neriofJ  iH  icH  ,«^  .  11  /      ',   t  5'7ii,4H24  J-mHoms.     DunnK  i he  same 

..rK.^    r""*^/°  I'"'  *^'"l  '"'r""*^  '^^  "Canada  Lancet."  one  of  the  lead' 
tcchncal   medical  journals  of  Canada,   and  one  opposed   to     hi? 
whl.   /h/"f'  '""'  °    ^^■P'f'^ber.   .9.1;  "In  Canada,  it  is  noti    '  ble    1 
while  the    dry     territory  is  extending  itself  v-raducdlv    the  coi  u  r,n  . 
of  liquor  goes  on  apace.     The  annual  report  of  the  Inl  nd  Revenue  n'?! 

me  previous  >ear  there  has  been  a  larpe    iicrtase  in  the  Per  r-inif,  r^ 

Totol  galtoiu  ptr  hmd 
I QOQ  ^  population. 

•9.o:::::::::;.;;.;.;;;:::::::;.::;:-;; ^^39 

6.397 

"Accordinp  to  the  ardent  temperance  advocates  there  are  several  ,....«.. 
for  the  increase,  and  they  see  nothing  in  it  to  discourse  tl^m"    ""^ 

•Mrv'-T,      '"^  'h^^'^  '^^'  "'  '^•'''"  32  municipalities  in  Ontario  xx -•„, 

dry     between  .906  and  19,0.  the  above  statistics  arc  extreme  vm.t^;2 

ating.    They  show  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  has  gcnSv  h.  2' 

S  c^'  but'  r-'T''  ^'T  ^"■■''''  P°P"l^tion  in  Ontario  has "ecrea  ^ui 

^^ur^LX  '"^"^7'^'  ^'^'<^«  f^^ve  greatly  increased  in  population 

more  than  20.c>do,ooo  gallons  additional  in  the  wareSse  '  ^  the'  larT 
supp  y  of  whiskey  distilled  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  "r^viousy  useif?: 
iZiZrcTT  ''  ^'^°T>..^'^^  diminution  in  experts  of  pirUs  In 
Sns^  In  m,i  "P°''u''^  '^"''""/■>'  P'""'^""^  ^°  the  quantity  of  412  80 
gallons  In  1910-191,  the  export  had  fallen  to  273,963  gallons  In  loi, 
1912  the  export  w-s  298,769  gallons.  ganons.    in  191 1- 

Commitments  for  Drunkenness  Increase. 

thanDSf°tf^  '"''^L  '^-    """"^^  °f  """^'^^  i"  0"t"'"o  is  at  present  less 

dJunSel^""'^-'"-  -  ^°   '^^  nuX-of^UnSrc-o^^iS^:; 
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"The  number  committed  during  the  year  1911  as  compared  with  1010 
ihows  an  mcreaie  of  1,11. 

"The  average  yearly  cummitment*  for  each  period  of  five  yeari  from 
1876  to  1910,  mclusivc  are  as  followi: 

"From  1876  to  1880  iniliwive tflu 

;:  ««8ito,885    •' ;;:::::;:oifi 

"   1886101890      "     V-,.. 

*;  1891101895  "  '.'.'...'.'.'.. liox 

"  1896101900  "  ,'^ 

;■  1901101905  "  3,r86 

1906101910  "  4,974" 

^M*"^  ''R«?Fori  on  the  Operation  of  the  Liquor  License  Act*.  Ontario. 
191 1,     p.  6.)  ' 

But  the  tabulated  statement  in  Schedule  I,  in  the  same  report,  ijivinB 
the  commitments  for  drunkenness  per  year  sho-vs  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  757. in  191 1  over  the  number  committed  in  1910.  This  increase  was 
noted  m  certam   no-license  towns  a>   well  as  licensed  places.     Tlius    for 


73-     In   191 1,  Owen  Sound  contained  about    13,000  population;  althoueh 
the  population  had  increased  from  1905  to  1911,  it  had  by  no  means  dou- 


bled or  anywhere  near  it.  In  fact,  the  population  has  decreased  since  last 
i^L-  .?"^^,  °'  ^''^  removal  of  some  500  laborers  and  their  families  to  Port 
McNicoll  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  terminal.  Yet  from  November 
I9«  I,  to  April  30,  1912,  there  was  a  total  of  86  arrests  of  drunks  or  disorder^ 
lies  IP  that  town.  In  one  month  alone,  March,  1912— there  were  17  con- 
victK  i  of  drunks  and  disorderlies  in  the  Owen  Sound  Police  Co  irt  compris- 
ing more  in  a  single  month  at  present  than  in  a  whole  year  before  local  option 
came  in  force. 

Enforcement  of  the  Law. 

The  only  reply  to  this  state  of  affairs  made  by  the  Dominion  Alliance 
IS  that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  enforced.  This  is  an  old  and  stale  charge 
It  IS  one  chat  was  self-exposed  before  the  Dominion  Roval  Commission 
in  892-189-!.  when  the  same  charge  was  made.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  "it  was  shown  that  (under  the  Canada  Temperance 
Act)  prosecutions  for  breaches  of  the  law  were  numerous;  that  between 
Ma>    1886,  and  May  1889,  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Ontario  Govem- 
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merit  hud  laid  9.457  information!,  and  obtained  5.661  convu-iont  "    '11,. 
Conditions  in  Northern  Ontario. 

m  the  mm,ng  d.stncts,  licenses  are  prohibited  by  special  act  ^  ' 

states  th.  Hn°„"vv    V^^^f  "r"i"tencfent  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Folic-  " 

under  the  Liqior  Licenses  Act  ^^r"'^,^^^"^""^"^,  ,n  305  prosecutions 

Great  Shipments  of  Whislcey. 

"During  the  year  the  following  seizures  were  made.— 
8,898  bottles  of  whiskey 
5  barrels  of  whiskey 
164  gallons  of  whiskey 
48  bottles  of  gin 
2  gallons  of  gin 
240  bottles  of  wine 
18  barrels  of  wine 
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237J2  gallons  of  high  wine 
310  cases  of  beer 
62  kegs  of  beer 
2  barrels  of  ale" 

("Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Liquor  License  Acts,  Ontario,  1911," 
p.  6.) 

It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  large  as  these  yearly  seizures  of 
whiskey  are,  they  contribute  only  a  part  of  the  total  number  of  shipments, 
for,  no  matter  how  vigilant  the  Provincial  Police  arc,  so  many  ingenious 
expedients  are  resorted  to,  that  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  a  large  portion 
reaches  its  destination.  This  destination  is  the  "blind  pig"  of  which  resorts 
there  are  hundreds  in  Cobalt,  Porcupine  and  other  districts.  The  greater 
part  of  the  above  seizures  were  made  in  the  Cobalt  and  Porcupine  territory 
where  licenses    are    prohibited. 

Home-Made  "Dope." 

It  will  be  noted  that  2371^  gallons  of  high  wine  were  seized.  High 
wine  is  almost  pure  alcohol — usually  spirit  alcohol  made  from  the  refuse 
of  sugar  f;'ctories.  One  gallon  of  high  wine,  selling  at  ^4.25,  will  make 
approximately  five  gallons  of  "dope",  which  is  a  viciously  intoxicating 
drink  of  deleterious  alcohol,  mixed  with  water  and  flavored  with  sugar, 
molasses  and  often  tobacco  juice  or  bluestone.  This  "dope"  frequently 
sells  at  }?5.oo  a  bottle,  especially  in  the  mining  districts. 

The  recent  tour  of  Mr.  N.  VV.  Rowell  and  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
Ontario  Parliament  to  Northern  Ontario,  revealed  that  despite  Mr.  Rowell's 
stand  on  the  liquor  question,  many  officials  and  residents  openly  declared 
in  favor  of  beer  licenses  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  enormous  and  surreptitious 
comsumption  of  whiskev  and  "dope,"  and  so  as  to  bring  about  the  abolition 
of  the  "blind  pig." 

IV. 

Prohibitionists  Modify  Tlieir  Position. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  but  the  merest  outline  of  the  total  array 
of  facts  as  regards  the  practical  working  out  of  prohibition  and  local  option. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  demands  are  still  being  made  by  the  extreme 
prohibitionists  that  licenses  be  abolished,  although  among  the  prohibitionists 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  beer  licenses  may, 
and  undoubtedly  will,  if  separately  granted,  have  a  powerful  efTect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.    The  movement  for  the 
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abolition  of  the  bar  in  Canada  gathers  inspiration  and  force  from  that 
m  the  United  States.  But  in  the  United  States  one  of  the  chief  options 
to  the  saloon  has  been  its  active  participation  in  politics.  This  charee 
has  been  true  in  a  minor  sense  only;  the  saloons  there  have  no  such  power 
over  politics  as  have  the  trusts  and  financiers.  It  is  also  true  that  in  Maine 
and  other  prohibition  regions  the  very  laws  providing  for  prohibition  have 
been  made  the  basis  for  a  corrupt  and  powerful  political  machine.  This 
fact  was  long  ago  established  as  to  politics  in  Maine  for  example.  Thus 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Healy  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Maine,  testifying 
before  the  Dominion  Royal  Commission,  when  at  Portland,  testified 

Ihe  execution  or  enforcement  of  the  law  is  made  a  political  engine,  and 
every  time  there  is  an  election  there  is  a  let-up  of  this  enforcement;  that 
Sector?  '     •"    V-'r    ^'^''f  n.ade  quite  a  corruption  fund  for  the 

T    ffi        o     .".    •     ■       ^       ^  P°"  °^  ^'^^  ^°y^l  Commission  on  the  Liquor 
Traffic    I89S':  pp.  320321.)     This  fact  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  Zn 

ficant       P^'^'^'P^^'""  °^  ^^^  saloon-keeper  in  politics  in  Canada  is  insigni- 

Industrial  Efficiency  Considered. 

f.v.r^of  t'l'^'V"?-'^-  ''°"Vr'^''  ^^^  ''^ii  arguments  of  the  prohibitionists  in 
favor  of  the  abohtion  of  license  and  bar-     These  are:— 


That   abstention    from   strong   drink   promotes    industrial   efficiency 
Ihis  is  unquestionably  true  as  regards  hard,   intoxicating  liquors.     Ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  anything,  whether  drink,  food  or  work,  is  harmful 
It  is  not  true  regarding  moderation    in  drinks  containing  only  a  slight 
percentage  of  alcohol.  ^         ^  * 

But  this  argunient  of  the  prohibitionists  is  based  upon  a  number  of 
false  premises,  revealing  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions 
Ihe  most  pertinent  inquiry  is  first,  what  kind  of   drink  the  majoritv   of 
workers   prefer  wherever   license   conditions   allow   them    the   preference 
1  he  second  inquiry  is  whether  certain  kinds  of  work  do  not  cause  excessive 
efficienc  "^^'''  ^^^  satisfying  of  this  thirst  is  not  a  part  of  industrial 

The  workers  in  the  steel  mills,  for  example,  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  ot  the  total  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
An  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  steel  mills  in  the  former 
country  was  recently  undertaken  by  a  corps  of  investigators  acting  for  the 
1  ittsburg  Survey  an  organization  carried  on  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion in  New  York  City.     This  organization  is  financed  by  the  millionairess 
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Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  its  purpose  is  to  iiivcstipate  conditions  leading  to 
poverty.  The  result  of  the  investigation  up  to  date  has  been  six  volumes 
on  conditions  in  the  steel  mills.  In  one  of  these  volumes  entitled  "The 
Steel  Workers,"  by  John  A.  Kitch,  a  full  description  is  given  of  conditions 
in  the  steel  mills.  After  describing  at  length  the  nervous  strain,  the  noise 
and  the  terrific  heat  and  tension  to  wliich  the  mill  workers  are  subjected, 
Mr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  young  soon  grow  old  in  steel  mills  and 
must  find  play  for  social  instincts.  "'Ihc  saloon  and  the  lodge,"  he  proceeds, 
"remain  as  the  social  centre  for  the  steel  workers." 


What  Remedy  for  these  Conditions  ? 

"There  are  other  reasons,  to  be  sure,"  Fitch  p  .eeds,  "than  the  desire 
to  mingle  with  one's  fellows,  for  the  popularity  of  tnc  saloon.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  craving  fur  companionship  is  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  its  hold  upon  a  comnn'- 'ty  of  working-men.  The  nature  of 
mill  work  is  such  as  to  make  the  sa'  habit  one  of  the  most  natural  ones 
in  the  world.  Practicalh  every  mau  is  affected  by  the  heat  even  if  he  does 
not  have  a  'hot  job.'  The  whole  atmosphere  is  such  as  to  induce  per- 
spi  ration  and  enhance  thirst.  .Ml  the  w  orkers  drink  water  in  great  quantities 
as  long  as  thej'  are  in  the  mill.  Sometimes  a  man  drinks  too  much,  so  that 
he  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  feeling  half  nauseated.  Such  a  man 
steps  into  a  saloon  for  something  to  set  his  stomach  right.  Or,  if  a  man 
does  not  over  drink  during  the  day,  he  is  still  chronically  thirsty,  and  it  is 
to  satisfy  a  real  longing  for  drink  that  he  slops  for  his  beer.  The  dust  of 
the  mills,  too,  that  the  men  have  been  breathing  for  twelve  hours,  sends 
another  quota  to  their  beer  or  whiskey  to  clear  out  their  throats.  Then 
comes  the  largest  contingent  of  all,  the  men  wearied  with  heat  and  work, 
some  almost  overcome  and  dragging  their  feet.  They  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  stimulant.  ...  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  when  I  say  that 
a  large  majority  of  steel  workers  sincerely  believe  that  the  regular  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  essential  to  keep  them  from  breaking  down.  It  is  seldom 
a  pleasure-seeking  crowd  that  fills  the  saloons  after  the  whistle  ha^  blown 
at  the  end  of  a  turn.  The  men  line  up  at  the  bar,  each  one  taking  one  drink 
and  paying  for  it  himself.  The  fir.st  line  of  men  put  down  their  glasses 
and  leave,  and  the  bar  's  filled  again  with  a  second  group.  There  are  very 
few  who  take  more  than  one  drink  on  coming  from  the  mills."  ("The  Steel 
Workers,"  pp.  226-227.) 

Moderation  of  the  W^orkers. 

Here  we  have  expert  testimony,  first,  that  the  steel  workers  overdrink 
water  during  the  day;  second  that  the  heat  and  tension  of  their  work  demand 
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a  St  mulant;  and  third,  that  very  few  are  other  than  moderate  drinkers  and 

ha    they  refresh  thcmsdyes  after  the  day's  work  is  over.    And  m  ther'e  are 

those  exirem.Bts   who,  living  in   an   environment   far   removed  from   actud 

industnal   cond.t.ons    and    knowine   nothing  of   ,hem      a  k    a  ^h    of   the 

nuox.cation      and  '-inefik-iency  of  the  worker'" 

p,;;'oi"i:i'",:s'.t """""°"  ■^' f  »^ '-  c^n^An"  iLx,,  ter 

1  art  oT  Ins  testmion\-  was  as  follows: 

t«H<P'     ^^°"u'^^  ^'°"'  '"''?  '^'°'^  '°"P"  *'°"r«  than  are  worked  in  other 
u-ades,  and  then  you  sa>-  they  drink  more  than  men  in  other  trades  °-A 

Q.     1  am  right  in  that,  am  I  ?— A.     Yes. 

Q.  What  conclusion  does  that  inevitablv  drive  one  to  >—A  i 
do  not  Know  whether  you  understand  that  our  work  is  warmer  than  any 
other  kmd  of  work,  and  thej-  feel  as  anyone  else  who  was  inTwa  m  place^ 
that  they  would  hke  a  cool  drink  and  they  go  out  and  get  it.  ^       ' 

n"     {    T-  "'•  "  b^^F^^sc  of  the  nature  of  the  work.'— A      Yes 

work?  X  V^  'l  1°'  "'"'^  °^  '^'^  '^^''  °^  '"^"  ''-^^  '"-e  engaged  in  the 
work.?-A  No  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  because  of  the  class  of  men  f'Pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Bill  x\o.  2i,  etc.,  ComprS  Report^ 
Evioence  and  Correspondence,  Ottawa,  19,0,"  p.  ,g'j"^°"^I'"^'"S^  Reports, 

To  Deny  the  Workers  Beer  Means  Illicit  Whiskey. 

It  is  announced  that  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  places  selected  bv  the 
nroh.b.fon   forces   for  a   campaign   to  bring   a bout'^loca    option      sLw 

P  e?  1  ns'oS  i'n  X^"-'"'  r  -P-l-t'l^).  then  the  same  conditions  would 
prevail  as  obtain  m  Maine,  Indiana,  Ontario,  and  other  non-license  States 
Coun.es  and  Mumcpa lities.     Beer  would  be  driven  out,  and  "blind  pigs"' 

do  the^°-Il' -/'^^^'T-  '■'l^'^-'"'^  ''^''^'y'  ^"'J  '  ^•il<=  brand  at  that  wSld 
do  heir  illicit  and  demoralizing  traffic,  at  the  verv  doors  of  the  factories 
This  IS  precisely  what  happened  at  Muncie,  Anderson,  and  other  industrial 
owns  in  Indiana.  The  Steel  Trust  and  the  Glass  Trust  have  large  pint 
ura^Tor^.  T"'  f"'^  '^'"',  '\'  ^''''  automobile  and  other  plants  ^But  the 
rural  %ote  larcely  carried  the  counties  for  local  option,  and  the  result  was 
soon  seen  ,n  the  swarm  of  "blind  tigers"  and  "pocket  pedX^rs"  establishl^ 
themselves  in  the  precincts  of  the  factories  Peaa'^rs    establishing 

I  he  same  has  been  true  in  (Jeorgia  and  Alabama,  in  both  of  which  there 
are  large  industnal  plants.     Georgia  and  Alabama  ^ere  among  the  Stated 
adopting  prohibition      The  instant  result  was  the  sprindng  up  of  hundred 
of  new  "moonshine"  stills,  that  is  to  say,  illicit  stii  s  for  the^rSanufacture 
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of  whiskey.  "Moonshininp,"  stated  Royal  E.  Cabell,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  his  annual  report  in  lyio,  "has 
increased  steadily,  especially  in  those  Slates  where  State-wide  prohibition 
laws  have  been  enacted."  In  1909,  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Officers 
found  and  destroyed  231  "moonshine"  plants  in  Alabama  and  in  1910 
destroyed  266.  In  Ck-orjjia  623  "  moonshine  "  stills  were  detected  and  broken 
up  in  1909  and  in  the  following  year  708  wx-re  destroved.  Of  a  total  of 
2,goo  stills  seized  by  the  Go%ernment  in  191 1,  Mr.  Cabell  stated  that  fully 
2,cxx)  illicit  stills  were  raided  in  Alabama,  (k-orgia,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma, 
all  prohibitioi,  States.  Conditions  in  Alabama  (in  whicli  there  are  great 
coal  mines,  steel  plants,  etc.)  have  become  so  cvi!  that  a  few  months  ago 
hmmet  O'Xeal,  the  Governor  of  that  State,  stated  in  a  message: 

"The  thoughtful  sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  more  and  more 
tending  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  into.xica- 
ting  liquors  which  constitutes  tl  •  nvil  to  be  remedied  and  that  the  sane 
and  proper  course  is  to  commit  the  traffic  to  private  individuals  under 
strict  and  stringent  provisions  of  law. 

"State-wide  prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Alabama  on  the  1st  of  J.:n- 
uary,  1909,  but  the  law  had  not  been  in  operation  six  months  before  its 
advocates  claimed  that  it  was  being  openly  violated  in  all  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State,  and  that  the  remedy  for  this  deplorable  condition 
could  be  found  in  the  passage  of  additional  and  more  stringent  laws. 

"The  State  of  Alabama  has  now  one  of  the  best  law^s  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  divorced 
the  liquor  traffic  from  politics,  and  this  it  has  accomplished  by  the  follovv- 
mg  method:  The  law  itself  fi.xes  the  amount  of  license  for  State,  county 
and  city  wherever  the  traffic  is  legalized,  and  thus  removes  from  those  who 
desire  to  engage  in  the  business  any  motive  or  opportunity  to  undertake 
to  control  municipal  or  county  elections." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  argument  that  prohibition  promotes  industrial 
efficiency  is  both  erroneous  and  fatuous.  It  is  based  fundamentallv  upon 
the  expectation  that  abolishing  license  and  the  bar  will  abolish  the  drinking 
of  hquor.  But  the  inevitable  and  incontrovertible  result  is  to  supplant 
a  mild  beverage  like  beer  by  hard,  and  often  vicious,  intoxicants,  which 
are  surreptitiously  sold  by  "blind  pigs"  or  "pocket  peddlers."  In  nearly 
every  case  the  sale  of  liquor  is  also  driven  from  the  public  bars  into  the  hoti'c. 

Alcoholic  "Patent  Medicines." 

It  is  also  the  uniform  experience  that  wherever  and  whenever  prohibition 
IS  introduced,  there  springs  instantly  into  existence  two  dangerous  and 
noxious  factors : 
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"It  is  dear,"  Dr.  Bowditch  goes  on,  "that  very  large  quantities  of 
drinks  containing  a  greater  percentage  of  alcohol  than  ordinary  wine 
and  beers  arc  consumed  among  the  most  rigorous  of  total  abstinence 
circles,  and  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  total  abstinence  has  permitted 
her  picture  to  be  used  as  an  advertisement  of  one  of  the  most  alcoholic  of 
these   drinks."      ("Physiological   Aspects  of  the   Liquor  Problem."    \'ol. 

The  table  of  Statistics  submitted  by  Dr.  Bowditch  shows  that  "Greene's 
Nervura,"  a  "nerve  tonic,"  contains  17.2  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  has  a  "very 
large"  sale  in  all  of  the  \ew  England  States;  that  "Painc's  Celery  Com- 
pound," another  "nerve  tonic,"  contains  21 .0  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  that 
"Hood's  Sarsaparilla,"  another  widely-advertised  patent  medicine,  contains 
18.8  per  cent  of  alcohol.  All  of  these,  as  well  as  others  enumerated  in  the 
list,  have  very  large  or  considerable  sales.     (Ibid.,  \ol.  II,  pp.  346-347.) 

Alcoholic  "Temperance  Drink"  Concoctions. 

In  its  investigation  and  analysis  of  various  "temperance"  drinks  the 
Chief  Analyst's  Bureau  of  the  Dominion  Inland  Revenue  Department 
has  uncovered  many  illuminating  facts.  It  found  that  of  769  samples  of 
"temperance  drinks,"  26.1  per  cent,  contained  preservatives.  (Report 
For  Year  Ending  March  31,  1907,  Part  III,  p.  23.) 

Reporting  on  his  investigation  in  1908,  of  "unfermented  grape  juices, 
A.  McGill,  Dominion  Chief  Analyst,  stated  as  to  certain  of  the  samples  anal- 
yzed:—  .      .        ^ 

No.  29738,  made  in  Brantford  and  Pelee  Island,  contamed  10.67  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  yet  was  labelled,  "Unfermented  Grape  Juice." 

No.  32613,  labelled  "Unfermented  Grape  Juice,  for  Sacramental  and 
Medicinal  Use,"  contained  18.81  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

No.  34604,  made  in  Ontario  and  sold  as  unfermented  grape  juice,  con- 
tained 24.69  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

No.  35342,  labelled  "  Gely's  Non-Alcoholic  Wine"  and  "This  wine 
is  produced  from  the  pure  grape  juice  only,  and  warranted  free  from  any 
alcohol,"  was  found  to  contain  31.32  per  cent  of  proof  spirit. 

No.  34313,  made  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  w^as  labelled  by  the  vendor 
"Unfermented  Grape  Juice."  It  was  found  to  contain  25.01  per  cent 
of  alcohol.     (Report  for  1910,  Part   in,  p.  242.) 

The;,c  are  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  examples  of  patent  medicines 
and  "  temperance  drinks  "  which  are  far  more  alcoholic  than  beer,  and  some 
of  which  contain  as  much  alcohol  as  certain  brands  of  whiskey. 

As  for  the  increase  of  the  drug  habit,  that  will  be  dealt  with  later  in 
this  memorandum. 
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Social  Degeneration. 

The  second  argument  invariably  used  by  the  prohibitionists  is  that 
t  lUiquor  tra  he  produces  social  degeneration.  'I'his  is  one  of  the  sweeping 
statements  which,  of  themselves  militates  stronpiv  to  discredit  the  nro- 
h.bnion.sts-  position.  To  the  scientific  sociologist' and  political  c4nomst 
h.s  argument  cannot  avoid  be^ng  grotesque.  A  part  of  a  truth  is  magnified 
to  comprehend  a   situation  produced  bv  diverse  factors  "•'*f'"n<.u 

Social  degeneration  admittedly  ensues  from  inability  to  secure  the 
things  necessary  to  a  norn.al  life.  These  things  include  proper  food,  proper 
shelter,  housing,  education-in  brief,  an  environment  ca  culated  to  deve  op 
human  bangs  physically  and  mentally.  Possessed  of  these  things,  „S 
family  sinks  into  a  state  o.  degeneration,  i'he  proof  of  this  statement  is 
seen  in  the  lart-e  number  of  individuals  and  families  w'  o,  secure  in  position 
or  in  means,  drink  liquors  yet  without  injurious  etfc  .  Who,  it  niav  be 
asked,  consume  the  large  imports  of  expensive  ch„..ipagi,es  and  other 
liquors.     Among  the  class  that  does  this,  no  social  degeneration  is  .seen 

>,,,..,        1  °  '  '' ''™  '"'"'°"'  °f  workers,  men,  women,  and  children 

have  to  subsist  on  a  scanty  wage,  incompatible  with  the  rising  cost  of  living 
or  cannot  secure  steady  work  or  any  work,  the  processes  that  make  for 
social  degeneration  are  at  once  seen.  Unable  to  secure  the  things  needful 
for  a  normal  he,  the  worker  and  his  family  often  sink  suddenlv  or  graduallv 
mto  a  state  of  physical,  moral  and  mental  degeneration.       ' 

The  Causes. 

T  ^n  \*"'  ''"  f'  f'T"';' ^'?!  ''^»^''"i''>-  increases  and  .so  does  prostitution. 
Long  hours  of  work,  child  labour,  malnutrition,  adulterated  food,  unsanitary 
factx>ries  and  houses  and  other  causes  all  have  their  unescapable  effect  in 
producing  social  degeneration.  In  individual  cases,  addiction  to  strong 
dnnk  iniensihes  this  degeneration,  but  it  is  not  (speaking  in  mass)  the 
primary  cause  Moreover,  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  is  inanitesimal 
compared  to  the  immense  number  of  workers,  both  manual  and  professional 
who  have  a  hard  time  existing,  yet  who  either  do  not  drink  or  who  drink 
very  moderately.  "hur. 

These  statements  of  fact  are  entrenched  by  a  great  number  of  investiga- 
lons  and  authorities  of  which  only  a  few  can  be  cited  here.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Mr  Uiarles  booth  devoted  his  fortune  to  a  long  and  exhaustive  investi- 
gation ot  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  the  slums  of  London.  En-land  The 
result  was  those  monumental  volumes,  "  Labour  and  the  Life  of  the  Peoole  " 
Citing  from  the  facts  in  this  work,  Hobson,  in  his  "  Problems  of  Povertv" 
recently  published,  says:     (pr.   174-175.)  "*«^"->' 
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Statistics  of  London  Slums. 

"'I'hc  fuUuwinp  is  the  result  of  very  careful  analysis  of  4,000  cases  of 
*  very  poor '  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  'I'hese  are  grouped  as 
follows  according  to  the  apparent  causes  of  distress: — 

"    4  per  cent  are  loafers. 
14  per  cent   are  attributed  to  drink  and  thriftlcssness. 
27  per  cent  are  due  to  illneps,  larpe  families  or  other  niisfortunes. 
51;   per  cent  are  assigned  to  questions  of  employment." 

"  llere,  in  the  lowest  class  of  city  poor,  moral  defects  are  llic  direct 
cause  in  only  18  per  cent  of  cases,  though  they  have  acted  as  contributory 
or  indirect  causes  in  a  large  number. 

"  In  the  classes  just  above  the  '  very  poor,'  68  per  cent  of  poverty 
is  attributed  to  '  questions  of  employment  '  and  only  13  per  cent,  to  drink 
and  thriftlcssness.  In  the  lowest  part  of  Whitcchapel  drink  figures  very 
slightly,  affecting  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor,  and  one  per  cent,  of  the 
poor,  according  to  Mr.  Booth.  Even  applied  to  a  higher  grade  of  labour, 
a  close  investigation  of  the  facts  discloses  a  grossly  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  sums  spent  in  drink  b>-  city  workers  in  receipt  of  good  wages.  A  careful 
inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  three  hundred  .Amalgamated  Engineers, 
during  a  period  of  two  years,  yielded  an  average  of  i  shilling  and  nine-pence 
a  week  spent  on  drink. 

"  So.  too,  i.'  the  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Lords'  Committee, 
drink  and  personal  vices  do  not  play  the  most  important  part. 

"  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Burnett,  who  knows  East  London  so  well,  does  not 
find  the  origin  of  poverty  in  the  vices  of  the  poor.  Terrible  as  are  the 
results  of  damkenness,  impurity,  unthrift,  idleness,  disregard  of  sanitar>- 
rules,  it  is  not  possible,  looking  fairh  at  the  facts,  to  regard  these  as  the 
main  sources  of  poverty.  If  we  arc  not  carried  away  by  a  spirit  of  special 
fanaticism,  we  shall  look  upon  these  evils  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
accessories  of  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  carried  on  under  the  industrial 
conditions  of  our  age  and  country." 

Tlie  Effect  of  Wretched  Social  Conditions. 

The  fact  is  that  liquor  instead  of  causing  social  degeneration,  is  (in 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cases)  the  effect  of  social  degeneration.  "  I 
wrote  as  early  as  1881,"  says  Professor  Enrico  Ferri  in  his  "  Criminal 
Sociology,"  "that  alcoholism,  prior  to  its  becoming  a  cause,  is  the  effect 
of  wretched  social  conditions  in  the  poorer  classes;  and  that  to  the  one-sided 
simplicity  of  economic  causes  it  is  necessary  to  add  certain  bio-psychical 
conditions  of  physical  environment  which  go  far  to  determine  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  spirit-alcoholism  (chronic  and  more  serious  in  northern 
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countries  and  provinces)    and  wine  alcoholism  (acute  and  less  decn-scated 
m  ,l,e^coun.r,..s  and  prov.nccs  of  the  south)."     ,S.e  "  Criminal  Socblogy." 

t'ncmployment  and  Low  Wages. 

L'ncn,,;loyn,e,,t  and  low  wa^-es  and  lon^-,  tedious  hours  of  labour,  with 
.  I    » tleevl,  t  hat  they  entad.  are  prin.e  factors  in  producing-  social  dc/jnc  a 
•on.     I  he  results  ot  the  L  n.ted  Slates  census  of  ,';,o  are  not  v,  t  nvailablo 
bu    the  census  of  ,„oo  showe^i  that  no  less  than  6,46s,  64  J  4:  workers 

rSericV  '^Tr'^f^  '"^"^  f"',  '  '  --^  «/  f--  one  to' ,w;iv.^  n,o^  l.r  Mr 
1  rtdcnck  L.  llotlnian  perhaps  the  foremost  statistician  in  the  Lnited 
S  a tes.  cstunales  that  the  nun.ber  of  fatal  accidc.s  to  adult  waie  workcTS 
n  the  Ln.ted  States  ,s  between  30,000  and  35.000  a  vear,  and  Uki  there 
IS  a  yearly  total  of  1,250,400  non-fatal  accidents  in  industr^.  The  uest.-o,^ 
perststently  occurs  :  V\  hat  becon>es  of  the  fan.ilies  of  th e  e  I  re.d  h  ,  cr 
w;hen  support  ceases?     Professtr  Scott   Xearinc^    in   hi     '  \\    cef  n  Th 

twrm'.l'^"  fV;  ^''?T  '^'^  ['--quarters  of  thc^'aclult  male    a  fd   .i     teen 
tuet  t.eths  of  the- adult  females  in  the  industries  of  Xorth-Kastern  ai  d  \r;  th 
Centra    L  mtcd  States  actually  earn  less  than  }?6oo  a  ^•ear.     Vet  a  decent 
l.vmg  for  a  fartulj-  of  stx  is  computed  to  n.ean  an  expc'nse  of  ^50  a  ycaH 

Child  Labour. 

<=n.;.?°t  ""''■^■'■^^.">'  acknowledged  is  the  effect  of  child  labour  in  producing 
oc  al  dcgcturafun,  that  ,t  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  tha^ Tubiect 
But  we  shall  bnefly  describe  a  few  of  the 'facts  recentlv  broudou    before 
a  Dom.n.on   I'arhatnentary  Com.nittee  repardine  the'de^enerati^g  elfec  s 
of  exhausting'  factory  life  and  lonp  hours  of  labour.  ^ 

Destructive  Effects  of  Long  Working  Hours. 

()f  liie  hundreds  of  petitions  in  favor  of  a  shorter  work  da-  from  labour 
organjzattons  ,n  Canada,  we  shall  here  simplv  cite  a  few  en  ac^  The 
Hannlton,  (Jnt.,  Trades  and  Labour  CounJil  declared  t  hat  r  dustrial 
acadents  were  more  ttumerous  in  the  closin,  hours  when  the  e.  er^^of  he 
^^Z T  '•■-^'''■*"^^'^'^:  '■'"d.that  "  the  shortening  of  the  work-dav  is  be  ng 
recognized  as  an  aifective  aid  in  combattint:  the  ravatres  of  tuberculous 
which  disease  claims  such  a  large  percentage  of  working  people     TtatiS 

cau  e  has  decreascxi  from  51  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  from  188S        too 

of    hfwoJrdav      The'^"  "  •■'^'"'"  ^P'  V'"""  ^^f  i'^^i-ans  to  the  shortening 
ot  the  uork-day.     The  experience  of  other  trade  unions  in  their  death  and 
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disability  claims  ha'  e  been  similar."  ("Proccidincs  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Bill  No.  21,  etc.,  ii)io,  .Appendix  No.  4,"  pp.  bz^-dz^.j 

"The  meajrrc  1  alary  which  the  workinj^inan  recei\c8  tor  the  work  per- 
formed." petiliuned  ilie  Mn.thcrhcKjd  of  I,oconu;(ivc  iMiL'itiecrs,  No.  36H, 
of  the  tit)  of  (Jucbic,  "  has  become  altuv'clhiT  inadei|uatc  to  the  iiicds  of 
his  family,  and  he  can  no  longer  provide  for  tiic  education  of  his  children 
when  they  reach  tl:e  a>.'e  of  fourteen  or  tiftcen,  and  so  boys  and  t'irls  have  to 
Ik'o  am'  swell  the  masses  who  work  in  tlie  manufactories."  (Ibid.  p.  634). 
These  an-  only  two  typical  extracts  from  a  mass  of  similar  petitions,  all 
pointing' out  that  a  shorter  work  day  meant  less  exhaustion  and  dej^enerative 
influences,  and  more  time  for  the  home  and  f.imily  and  for  self  develop-.nent. 

Yel  it  is  a  siuniricani  fact  that  frequently  the  very  forces  prominent  in 
demanding  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be'netit  the  worker  and 
save  him  from  poverty  and  degeneration  are  those  which  stubbornly  oppose 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  better  his  condition.  'I'he  mem- 
bers of  the  Bopfd  of  Trade  in  Orillia,  Um  ,  for  instince,  were  largely  in- 
trumcntal  in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  licenses  in  that  town.  Yet, 
in  1910,  when  every  labour  organization  in  Canada  was  petitioning  for  the 
passage  of  the  Kight-Uour  Day  Act  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  Orillia 
Board  of  Trade  sent  in  a  protest.  (Sec  Ibid.,  Appendi.x  Xo.  4,  p.  435.) 
The  same  was  true  in  Collinu'wood  and  Midland,  Ont.,  both  of  which  are 
now  "  dry  "  towns. 

If  license  and  liquor  are  responsible  for  social  degeneration,  why  is  it 
that  slums  and  almshouses  are  as  comparatively  crowded  in  prohibition 
regions  as  in  non-prohibition  regions? 

'Ihere  are,  in  ail,  32,cx)0,ooo  wage-workers  in  the  United  States  and 
millions  more  in  Canada.  How  many  of  them  would  be  able  to  retain 
their  jobs  if  they  drank  excessively?  A  certain  number  do  drink  to  excess 
but  a  minute  number  comp.-red  to  the  whole.  Social  degeneration  in- 
disputably results  from  the  factors  here  summarized. 


Causes  of  Crime. 

The  third  argument  of  the  prohibitionists  is  that  liquor  is  the  prolific 
source  of  crime. 

In  making  this  statement  thc\  begin  with  what  is  an  etfeci  instead  of 
a  cause.  Crimes  under  the  head  of  offences  against  property  are  more 
often  than  not  produced  by  destitution.  A  certain  number  of  crimes 
against  the  person  are  associated  with  crimes  against  property.  The  proof 
of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  uncontrovertible  fact  that  after  every  commercial 
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percent  ^  '"  '^"^  ^^""''  "^  "^7  crime  incrrand  fully  50 

nJur:^f'7  '".':'*  ""^«^''«-"  >^ork.  "Modern  Criminality."  the  Knjrii.h 
*•         '    I       fe  'tur""'f  1^  '"/"""''  'T'"  '•"•'"'•^  ^"'"J"""''  ^i"'  "  Tro;ai; 

t:th::p.;-s;s:sti:r 

Ii£v- ::.;;.;;!'     :;;i';.-;:.^;^^-,,^^^>--ty,  IWrty  engender. 

tution  to  avoid  starvation.     "  The^dirt"!]- tion  betv  ^  ,ovry"e?onom" 
cal  misery  and  crim.s  apainst  property  is  easiiv  perceivid    but  it  is  alTo 

ndi  ":  [nfluln^'f' ";  ^"  "'"""  '''''?'  '^'^  f^"^°"'  especially  ctrough  the 
"ce  ved  "     , "  \     r'  '"  !''^"«'t>-.  •-'"'l.  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  educat  on 
received.       (    Modern   1  heories  of  Criminality,"  p.  78.) 

Professional  Criminals. 

In  a  very  elaborate  Hulletin  prepared  by  Rev    FredenVW  H   w.r...    ■ 

'1-h„  ?•    ."^^'f^^V^    ;^^;      '  "'^  professional  crim  na     s  too  '  wise  '  to  drink 
DettvX"v  '  ""°  ^J"'f  '''  T.^'^^y  '^'  ■''^^«  ^""'  n^en,  '  bums '  lca"ers 

-  Th!  v'  ^       ':°"^'"'^"?  t^''"  I'ttle  criminality  is  caused  by  drink         " 

indTre'atmeSt.-';'^'""'^^  ''  ''''''  '"  Juvenile  Delinquency!  ItT'causes 

thatll-'eferv'SdnH^'"''''  '^'^°"  on  Criminal  Statistics  for  ,908  staged 

2^^;5^c!rmX:£t^^^ 

years,  states  that  the  b.g  majority  of  cases-almost^withouf  exception- 
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arc  ca»c»  of  trunkcrincss  caused  by  .uiiliition  to  whiskij.  Of  onirw,  the 
original  cause  wliicli  drove  these  men  to  drink  was  largely  economic  advers- 
ity. 

Cocainu  Crowding  the  Penitentiaries. 

Hut  it  appears  tliai  liijuor  is  much  Icsih  thf  cause  of  crime  that  thi'  druy 
liabit.  Rev.  John  Kollit.  tlie  I'rotestant  Chaplain  of  St.  \  inciiit  de  I'aul 
IVnitentiary,  Quebec,  reported,  April  i,  it>io.  to  the  |)<iiniiiion  ( losernnuiit 
as  to  the  increase  of  prisoners:  '*  ,  .  ,  The  increast  is.  I  tear,  larKil\  due 
to  the  diuv'  habit  which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  amonijsi  the  younger 
men  and  boys.  A  few  )ears  a^'o  an  occasional  '  dru>r  tietid  '  wiaild  be  met 
amoni.':-t  th-.-  newcomers  but  he  was  usually  of  nuiture  a^'e,  and  had  l>e^.'un 
his  downward  career  by  usiiif  li(|uor;  now  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  be 
told  by  the  youthful  criminals  that  not  liijuor  but  morjihine.  cocaine,  etc., 
caused  their  downfall.  V\  hen  asked  how  they  obtained  the  dru).',  the  law 
beitiK  so  strict,  they  reply  that  there  is  no  di'llicull)  Kettini:  all  tlu\  want 
of  it.  ...  "  ("  Report  of  the  .Minister  of  Justice  as  to  the  IVniteiitiaries 
of  Canada,  etc.,  191 1,"  p.  54.) 

'I'he  jrrowth  and  j^revalence  of  the  drUK  habit,  especially  in  prohibition 
communities,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics.  'I'he  Chief  of 
I'olice  of  Hanj.'or,  .Maine,  recently  called  attention  to  the  appalling  spread 
of  the  use  of  cocaine,  especially  in  the  adj.icent  rural  districts.  The  I'ro- 
vincial  Police  of  i)ntario  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  "snowbirds," 
as  cocaine  users  ,te  .'!ed  i.i  ti.>-  ,■  tm-license  districts  (jf  .Northern  Ontario. 
Cocaine  is  often  put  up  and  sold  in  dru^  stores  in  the  lutm  of  "  cures." 
'I'lie  "  1.  C.  R.,"  a  spurious  catarrh  cure,  made  in  Boston,  contains  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine.  Other  such  fake  "  cures  "  arc 
sold;  the  •' .Anglo-American  Catarrh  Powder; "  16  different  varieties  of 
"Coca-Wine,"  the  "Crown  Catarrhal  l'(jwder,"  "Dr.  Cole's  Catarrli  Cure" 
and  many  others.  Upon  analysis  by  the  Massachusetts  iioard  of  Health 
("  Report  upon  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  i<>07,"  p.  46)  all  of  the.se  were 
found  to  contain  cocaine. 


The  Real  Training  School  for  Criminals. 

.\s  a  itiatter  of  fact,  so  far  as  experienced,  professional  crime  is  concerned 
in  Canada,  licjuor  has  little  or  no  respoiisil)ility  in  causing  it.  The  one  factor 
most  responsible  has  been  the  segregation  of  prisoners,  under  which  system 
boys  have  been  indiscriminately  herded  with  hardened  criminals.  Douglas 
Stewart  and  tJ.  W.  13awson,  Dominion  Insjiectors  of  Prisons,  report:  "We 
regret  to  state  that  the  practise  ot  committing  juveniles  to  the  peniten- 
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Mane.  ..  H„||  ,00  con.mo,,.      I.„  p.r  c-nt.  of  the-  entire  pri.on  porul.ition 

s  composed  of  laJ,  u.Hl.r  ,ucn,y  >v..rs  of  a.c.     At  St.  \  iru.-nl  dr  vZ 

I  c.,.tc,u>ary  ,1k.  juvcuks  .ons,.,u,c-  .5  per  cent.     Thi,  lanK-n.abU.  cndition 

.«  p..r„.-.l  y  due  to  the  restriction,  phaed  upon  the  judiciary  by  the  provr. 

tlR  judu  ary  d<.  not  rca  ,/.e  the  unnuiabili.j  ..'•  ,he  penitentiary  for  persons 
of  nnn.a  ure  auV     ^-Report  of  ,he  Minis,,  r  of  Justice  as  ,o\he  IW 
tiarics  of  Canada,      1911,   p.    z.}  i' <-  •  •^■mcn 

Warden  John  C  Brown  of  the  IJritish  Columbia  I'enitentiary  repori.s 
that  a  eonsui.Table  percenta.n-  of  ,he  prisoners  received  durinK  l^  -nonths 
were     youn,-  n.en.  uho.  Uinv  stran^.ts  in  .he  count  r).  destitute  and  unable 
to  work,  resorted  ,0  ,|...f,."     ,|bid..  ..,,0,  p.  30.)     Ilea-  we  av-ain  see  tl 
not    uiuor  but  dest.iut.on  ,s  the  prin.ary  cause  of  theft.     Warden  J    \1 
I  latt  of   Kinirston    Penitentiary   sports   that   "a   lart'e   proportion   of  our 
prison  population  are  recidivists.     Man.v  have  served  scleral  terms  in  T 
same  prison,  and  m.my  can  and  do  boast  of  havi„K  travelled  from  priso 
to  prison  over  h  df  of  ,he  continent.-     Warden  I'latt  proceeds  to  tel    L^^ 

psjcho lo^>  of  cnmc  by  bem^'  associated  in  prison  ui,l,  the  older  criminals 
Neverthdess.  manj    a  released  younj;  ex-convict,  naaninv'  to  do  his  bm 

iurrTi-"'  I'r'   "'"""'■   ."^— ^  K«   employment,   and   in   despa 
turns  to  his  old  associates  in  crime.     (Ibid.,  p.  283.) 

Warden  iJeau.hamp  of  St.  \inccnt  de  Paul  Penitentiary    reports  that 
J ouns  offenders  should  not  be  classed  in  prison  uith  old  and    h   ,e  ou 
charac  ers    and    points   out    the   consec,uences    wherein    the   pen  t enJ  arie 
under  the  existing,  systems  are  nothin^r  more  or  less  practicalh  tha    tr  in  n^ 
schools  for  criminals.    Chaplain  Rollit,  of  St.  \  incent  de  Pau.  IV    tl   ti  rv 
aud  Chaplam  Myron  I     Thomas,  of  I X.rchesier  I'enitentiary,  repo,  ime' 

(Ibid.,  pp.  303-305.)        hus  it  is  that  so  preat  a  number  of  very  voui/ofrend ' 

As  to  "Liquor  FllUng  the  Jails," 

nf  n.^r. ".'•'''  '"7"''  ?  ^^^  ^"sto'iary  charpe  on  the  part  of  the  advocates 
of  prohibuion  that  the  open  sellin,  of  liquor  fills  the  jails.  The  Doin  nio, 
Ro>al  Commis.sion  of  1892-.89S  investigated  this  aspect  ihorouehlv      The 

oUier'tct;'"',  'r  °*  Tfn  •"•'"'"'^'i  ^"  ^'■'-  ^^'^^^  -^'--"^  ^'-•-  anK,  " 
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Ratio  of  Arrests  pf.r  1,000  Population,  1892 

'or  All  OfftncM  Ur»ol  -   i-«.. 

°'"^'^"^ 56. 4i  39   i^ 

'V"^'"'-; 74  17  48   X- 

Montreal :,,    ,7  ,,    ,^, 

^'^^e'"" 47.19         19.;, 

^"•^l^c; 12,90  7.68 

t)ttawa ,5  3«  j<  (3, 

In  another  comparative  table,  the  number  of  convicts  in  penitentiaries, 
prisoners  in  jails  and  paupers  in  almshouses  in  the  prohihiiion  States  of 
Kansas,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  \  erniunt  and  Maine 
was  compared  with  the  number  in  the  licensed  Stales  of  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Uisconsin,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  West  \'irj.'inia  and  Nebraska. 

The   ratios   per   1,000  population   were  as   follows: — 

CohtIcU  in  tha  frimncri  in  t^mpcn  ia 

FinlumiarlM  juii,  AlmihouiM 

I  rohibition  States 0.399  o^49  0.986 

Licensed  States 0.385  0.215  0818 

(See  "Report  of  Dominion  Royal  Commission."  etc.,  1895,  V-  -73-,) 

For  the  two  offences  alone  of  intoxication  and  the  ille,c;d  selling  of  liquor 
there  is  now  an  average  of  6,500  total  commitments  a  vear  in  the  jails  of 
Maine.  '  ■' 

"Blind  Pigs"  as  Instigators  of  Crime. 

It  IS  an  established  fact,  abundant!}  attested,  that  prohibition  creates 
not  only  evasions  and  violations  of  the  law  by  the  thousand  fold,  but  the 
resorts  it  is  respoii  ible  for  are  direct  instiirators  of  crime.  I'or  example. 
Cobalt.  Ont.,  is  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  silver-minine  district 
m  the  world.  It  is,  b\-  the  Mining  Act,  rigidly  non-license.  On  good 
authority,  it  can  be  stated  that  there  are  at  least  100  "blind  pi<;s"in  thai  one 
town,  'rhcy,  of  course,  sell  whiskey  and  "dope."  The  most  .serious  ollVnce 
in  Cobalt  m  the  line  of  theft  is  that  of  the  miners  "hieh-grading"— that 
IS  stealing  quantities  of  ore  almost  pure  silver.  Fullv  ()0  per  cent!  of  these 
thefts  have  their  inception  in  the  "blind  pies"  which 'al.so  act  as  "fences"— 
receivers  and  dispo-    .s  of  stolen  goods. 

Apart  from  what  is  defined  in  the  penal  code  as  crimes,  there  are  other 
qualities  developed  by  prohibition,  the  baneful  effect  of  which  upon  societv 
collectively  and  individually  cannot  be  fully  estimated.  Cunning,  h\  pocrisy, 
etc.,  are  sinister  social  evils  of  the  most  insidious,  demoralizing  and  degen- 
erative nature.     Who  can  doubt  this.? 
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White  Slavery. 

Final!)  one  ,;f  thr  yjc^xen  crimes  of  prr.cm  times,  one  rcnuenant 
to  even-  .nst.nci  of  civilization-  .he  while  slave  traffic-  has  absolutelv 
no  connection  w.ih  the  liquor  trade.  In  the  Lnited  States,  at  least.  .00  cSo 
innocent  pirls  are  decoyed  and  sold  every  year  for  purposes  of  \:ZT,d 
prosmut^on.  1  he  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  l.uropeLn  countries  and 
presumably  in  Canada.  (The  report  of  the  New  York  State  SpecLl 
Commission  on  Lm.Rration,  .910;  the  report  of  the  Special  Cbufrres  ional 
Committee  on  Kmployment  Aeencies;  the  report  of  the  \  ice  Commission 
of  Chicago,  and  the  records  of  ,  he  L  .S.  Federal  and  State  Courts  ^ive  shockin" 
details  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  horrible  traffic.  There  is  also  a 
treaty  between  the  U.S.,  (Ireat  Britain,  Franco,  etc.,  with  the  obim  cJ 
puttinp  a  stop  to  it,   if  (possible.)  ■' 


An  Argument  Analyzed. 

rh.  J!^'  Tv  •'^'"^'""7» /'f  fhc  prohibitionists  is  that  the  licensinp  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  consumption  of  liquor  causes  povertv  Un- 
ADubtedly,  as  a  supplementary  cause,  this  is  true  in  individual '  cases 
Bu  these  cases  are  of  comparatively  sli^jht  account  considerine  the  mass  of 
poverty  produced  by  other  causes,  as  enumerated  above.  Statistics  as 
m  the  poverty  and  paupensm  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  not  available 
but  those  pertaining  to  the  Lnited  States  are.  The  results  of  the  census 
of  iqio  cannot  yet  be  consulted,  but  a  special  census  on  paupers  in  alms 

irX'L-nt'eS  Su!'"'' O  T'  ^  T''''  ''[''•'''^  ^^"^^"'^  in  altrlsho^s 
m  he  Limed  .States.  Of  the  whole  number  42,205  were  native  white 
.^2,136  foreign   born,   and  6,910  colored.  "^        ^  «-    """^c. 

Paupers  in  Prohibition  States. 

hnn  J?''  .y.r''''^'''""  ^"^'^'^-^  '^'■"'"'^^  ^  '">h  percentaKe  of  paup-'s  in  alms- 
houes.      I  he   ratio   per    loo.ooo  population   was:   Maine,    ,6   .,;   KansTs 
,2   ,;   North   Dakota,   504.     Most  of  the  licensed  States   revealed  low^; 
peicenta.es  for  the  same  ratio.      In  Texas,  for  example,  th.e  numbe    of  pau- 

\  inn  f'^tT''"  v'f  '7,-^'  ■"  ^•''°"^''''  ''V  in  Louisiana,  .0  i,  "n 
ir  vi?h  fl  ^  '"  -^^■•^^-^'-'•.4^5  rcr  ,00,000.  etc.  F.ven  in  New  Yoll 
Matt.  Mth  the  enormous  iinmipration  pouring  into  the  port  of  New  York 
City,  the  ratio  was  130.8-less  than  that  of  XL.ine.  Likewise  Penn- 
sv^vania  with  ,35.6.  In  States  such  as  California  and  ConnectiVut 
where  the  percentages  were  very  high,  the  greater  number  of  ?he  lln  ! 
house    paupers    were    foreign    born.     They    were    often    immigrants    who 
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became    penniless.     ("St.aistical    Abstract   of   the  I'nitcd  States,"    iQir,) 
("Bureau  of  Statistics,  Dep't.  of  Commerce  and  Labour"  p.  69.) 

The  Prime  Cause  of  Poverty. 

Tile  uumlier  of  paupers  in  almshouses  is  onl\-  a  slight  fraction  of  the 
dcfrrce  of  jioverty  outside,  in  the  foregoinp  papes  \vc  have  sliown  that  the 
main  causes  of  poverty  are  economic  conditions,  sucli  as  uneinplojnient, 
low  wapes,  hieh  cost  of  liviiiir,  etc.  TIic  uases  of  skilled  workmen  have 
increased  by  an  average  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  those 
of  unskilled  workers  have  not  made  the  same  gain.  During  about  the  same 
time,  according  to  Hradstreet's,  the  increase  in  the  average  Wiiolesale  price 
of  106  general  commodities  from  1896  to  1910,  was  52.3  per  cent.  The 
"  Special  Report  on  W  holesale  Prices  in  Canada,"  issueci  in  1910,  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Labour,  estimated  (p.  10)  that  comparing  the 
year  1907  with  that  of  1897,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities 
amounted  to  appro.ximately  37  per  cent.  This  did  not  include  rent  which 
has  everywhere,  espccialh'  in  the  cities,  greatly  increased,  and  which,  in 
the  average  famih',  forms  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  expenditure. 

Here  we  see  unquestionabh'  the  elements  productive  of  poverty.  We 
have  seen  from  authorities  cited,  how  moderately  the  workers  drink;  those 
in  the  <teel  mills,  for  instance,  taking  only  one  drink  after  the  day's  work. 
Bulletin  No.  77  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  states  that  an  investigation 
conducted  by  that  Bureau  showed  that  the  total  average  expenditure  a  year 
by  each  workingman's  family  for  licjuor  was  only  1.62  per  cent  >  entire 

expenditure  for  the  >ear.     Surely,  the  expenditure  of  a  few  d  year 

for  driid;  by  a  workingman's  family  cannot  be  productive  (in  ■.  f  the 

widespread  existing  po\  erty.     The  real  causes  have  been  touched  upon  here. 


Factors  Causing  Insanity. 

'J'he  fifth  contention  of  the  prohibitionists  is  that  liquor  produces 
insanit>-.  But  it  sliould  be  noted  that  the}-  fail  to  specify  what  kiiic'  of 
liquor  does  this.  Dificrcnt  liquors  have  diflerent  ph\siological  and  psychical 
results.  Medical  reports  show  that  in  I'rance  and  elsewhere  tlie  excessive 
indulgence  in  absinthe  has  a  ruinous  effect  upon  sanity;  in  l'!ngland,  gin 
and  brandy;  and  in  other  countries  whiskey,  etc.  Beer,  when  used  in  modiT- 
ation,  has  no  such  effects. 

Other  causes,  however,  have  a  far  greater  influence  in  causing  insanity 
than  li(]uor.  Testifying  before  the  "  Dominion  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Liquor  Traffic,"  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Blanchard,  Superintendent  for  the  Hospital 
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for  the  Insane,  Chnrlottciown,  stated  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent    of 
the  cases    if  ns  much,  were  due  to  drunkenness,  although,  he  further  said 
drink  mieht  have  indirectly  caused  more  cases,  (p.  116.)     The  maioritv  of 
the  Commission  reported  upon  the  mass  of  evidence  submitted: 

Royal  Commission's  Conclusions. 

"The  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  find  anv  subst;.ntial 
evidence  provint:  that  the  insane  population  has  to  am  considerab'-  extent 
mcreased  throu.trh  the  drinkin-  habits  of  the  people  of  the  Domiihon,  and 
It  may  be  observed  that  whilst  the  insane  of  the  countr\  have,  as  between 
1S71  and  1891,  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  the  con- 
sumption in  the  Dominion  of  liquor  per  cafnta  has  in  the  same  period 
materially  decreased."    (p.  43.) 

Insanity  in  Maine. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  prohibition  State  of  Maine,  where  whiske\- 
and  particularly  whiskey  of  an  adulterated  and  vile  kind  is  drunk,  alcol.olism' 
is  responsible  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  insane.  A  recent  annual 
report  of  Dr.  Bii^elow  'J'.  Sanborn,  Superintendent  of  the  Maine  Insane 
.'\syliim,  showed  that  alcoholism  caused  the  deranpement  of  22  of  the  17+ 
men  inmates  and  that  of  two  of  the  101  women  inmates. 

What  the  Statistics  Show  in  Ontario. 

Privation,  worry,  overwork,  overstrain,  religious  mania,  and  similar 
causes  have  a  far  greater  effect  in  causing  insanitv  than  liquor. 

Thus,  consulting  the  latest  available  report  covering  the  tiospitals  for 
the  Insane  in  Ontario,  we  find  these  assigned  causes  in  the  cases  admitted 
during  the  \ear  1910-1911: 

A  total  of  78  cases  due  to  adverse  conditions  such  as  loss  of  friends 
business  troubles,  etc.     Of  the  78,  there  were  48  women. 

■}  total  of  150  cases  due  to  mental  strain,  worrv  and  overwork  (not 
included  in  above).     Of  these  150  cases,  91  were  women. 

A  total  of  20  cases  due  to  religious  excitement.     Thirteen  were  women. 

Eighteen  cases  due  to  love  affairs  (including  seduction)  and  to  frieht 
and  nervous  shock. 

Under  the  head  o.^  physical  causes,  79  cases  (of  which  12  were  women) 
were  due  to  alcoholisni.  (This  is  a  significant  fact  considering  that  so  h'rge 
a  number  of  Ontario's  municipalities  are  "dry,"  and  that  a  large  number 
ot  the  insane  came  from  "  dry  "  districts.) 
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Isolation  drove  four  insane;  23  cases  were  due  to  privation  and  over- 
work; 9  to  the  drug  habit;  and  the  remainder  of  a  total  of  1,140  cases  to 
venereal  diseases,  self-abusive  habits,  prepnancy,  I'pilcpsy,  senility,  inlieritcd 
predisposition  and  other  bodily  atiiictions  or  diseases.  (Sec  "Annual 
Report,  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  Province  of  Ontario."  p.  .\.\ii.) 


Findings  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  lifty  in  certain 
States  showed,  as  the  report  stated:  "The  data  obtained  for  the  insane 
have  been  compiled  into  tables  which  arc  herewith  presented.  ?"rom  these 
tables  it  appears  that  of  5,145  insane  persons,  2,008  or  39.03  per  cent,  were 
total  abstainers.  ...  Of  the  excessive  drinkers  amontr  the  insane  there  were 
12.22  per  cent;  the  NJassachusetts  statistics  giving  16.94  per  cent.,Pcllevue 
Hospital  (New  York  City)  21.54  per  cent.,  and  the  Fresb\terian  Hospital 
(New  York  City)  14.90  per  cent.  ("  Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Problem,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  3^1.) 

Hence  we  see  that  while  the  excessive  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor 
does  cause  a  certain  amount  of  insanity,  yet  even  at  that,  the  total  pro- 
portion as  ascertained  by  careful  medical  examination  is  only  an  average 
of  12.22  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  When  39.03  per  cent,  are  found  to  be  total 
abstainers,  the  unfounded  and  grossly  exaggerated  nature  of  the  sweeping 
assertion  that  "  liquor  is  the  prime  cause  of  insanity  "  is  at  once  seen.  Even 
as  a  contributing  cause,  liquor  is  less  of  an  influence  than  many  otner  factors, 
here  enumerated,  productive  of  insanity.  When  excessive  drinking  results 
in  so  small  a  percentage,  it  is  evident  that  moderate  drinking  must  have 
no  effects  whatever. 


FACTS   PERTAINING  TO  THE   PROVINCE 
OF  QUEBEC 

If,  as  the  prohibitionists  confidently  claim,  the  reduction  in  the  num.ber 
of  licenses  and  the  steadily  increasing  area  under  proliihitix  e  laws  ine\  ita!)l\- 
tend  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  liquors  and  the  extent  of  drunkenness 
and  crime,  then  the  oflicial  returns  ought  uimiistnkably  to  prove  this  con- 
tention. 

Ofiicial  statistics,  however,  show  the  reverse.  Although  the  greater 
portion  of  the  municipalities  and  rural  regions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
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are  under  p'ohibitivc  or  limitative  by-laws  or  arc  non-licensed  places 
without  any  specific  by-law,  and  alihoupli  the  number  of  licenses  in  the 
large  cities  has  been  reduced,  nevertheless  the  commitments  for  drunkenness 
and  crime  have  increased  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Prohibition  Increases  DrunliennesvS  and  Crime  in  Quebec. 

Of  the  5,417  persons  sentenced  to  prison  in  the  Province  in  1907,  a 
total  of  1,873  men  and  290  women  were  intemperate.  The  Provincial 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  reported  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  sentences 
pronounced  for  theft  and  drunkenness.  ("Thirty-eighth  Report  of  The 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  and  Asylums,  for  the  year  1907,"  pp.  9  and  11.)  But, 
consecutively  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  prohibition  area,  the 
large  number  of  commitals  for  drunkenness  has  continued.  Two  years 
later— in  1909— of  the  7,320  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  3,016 
men  and  485  women  were  intemperate.  ("Fortieth  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons,  Province  of  Quebec,  1909,"  p.  8).  In  the  next  year,  1910,  a 
total  of  7,375  persons  were  sentenced  to  prison.  Of  these,  3,167  men  and 
473  women  were  intemperat".  ("Forty-lirst  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons,  etc.,  for  the  year  1910."  p.  8).  The  report  for  191 1  is  not  yet 
available. 

The  official  returns  showing  the  number  of  sentences  in  the  provincial 
prisons  of  Quebec  for  the  specific  offences  of  assault,  drunkenness,  vagrancy 
and  theft  from  1906  to  1910  are  : 

Total    arrests   for  all  i«o^  ,907  isoi  ,m  ,„o 

offences 6,380  5,417  8,085  7,320  7,375 

Number  imprisoned  for 
these  four  offences: 

Assaults 347  403  622  440  416 

Drunkenness 2,331  1,385  2,738  2,568  2,784 

Vagrancy 712  806  1,307  1,063  847 

Theft 801  694  1,658  1,189  1,380 

(See  "Reports  of  The  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  P.Q."  for  1907,  p.  11;  for  1909, 
p.  II,  and  for  1910,  p.  11.) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  not  only  have  commitals  for  drunkenness  and 
theft  not  decreased,  as  was  so  sanguinely  predicted  by  the  advocates  of 
prohibition,  but  that  they  have  (on  the  whole)  actually  increased. 
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It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  coninient  that  of  the  large  number  of  prisoners 
so  many  were  illiterate. 

Of  the  5,417  persons  sentenced  in  1907  to  tlie  provincial  prisons  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  1,102  men  and  173  women  were  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Of  the  7,320  persons  sent  in  1909  to  prison,  1,387  men  an>j  305  women 
could  not  read  or  write. 

In  1910,  of  a  total  of  7,375  persons  imprisoned,  1,441  nicn  and  293 
women  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

Illiteracy  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime;  and  it  is  precisely  ainonp  this 
class,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  moderation  and  temperance,  that  so  large 
a  number  of  inebriates  is  to  be  found.  The  drink  to  which  they  are  often 
addicted  is  what  is  called  "white  whiskej"  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  sugar-refuse  alcohol,  adulterated  and  deleteriously  flavored. 


Extent  of  Intoxication  in  Prohibition  Regions. 

If  the  claims  of  the  prohibitionists  that  drunkenness  decreases  with 
the  decrease  or  abolition  of  licenses  were  to  be  accepted,  then  it  would  follow 
that  into.\ication  would  be  rare  in  sections  which  are  largely  or  wholly 
under  prohibitory  laws.  But  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  the 
latest  available  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  we  find  that  it  is  in  those  very  regions  tiiat,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  intemperate  persons  sentenced  to  prison  is  excessive. 
For  example: 

Of  the  25  prisoners  confined  t  .  the  prison  of  Chicoutimi,  14  w°re  in- 
temperate. Of  these,  12  were  men  and  2  were  women.  Yet  in  this  district, 
four  municipalities  are  under  prohibitory  b\-laws,  one  municipality  has 
limitative  by-laws,  and  1 1  municipalities  have  no  license.  There  are  only 
three  licensed  hotels  and  four  licensed  retail  shops  (at  Chicoutimi)  in  the 
entire  district. 

Of  the  27  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Kamouraska  (at 
Fraserville)  20  were  intemperate.  Yet  in  this  district  there  is  not  a  single 
license.  Twelve  municipalities  have  prohibitory  by-laws,  and  in  the  other 
six  there  are   no  licenses. 

Of  the  47  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Joliette,  25  were 
intemperate.  Yet  in  this  district  three  municipalities  are  under  prohibi- 
tory by-laws,  and  20  municipalities  are  without  licenses.  There  are  twenty- 
two  hotel  licenses  and  twelve  retail  shops. 
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Of  the  101  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Rimouski,  30  were 
intemperate.  Yet  in  this  district  four  municipalities  arc  under  prohibitory 
b\  -laws,  and  1 3  have  nc  licenses.     There  is  not  a  license  in  the  entire  district. 

Of  liic  296  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  vSt.  Francis  (at 
Sherbrookj)  230  were  intemperate— 208  men  and  22  women.  This  is  an 
enormous  proportion.  It  could  not  be  worse  if  there  were  a  license  in  every 
municipality.  Vet  in  this  district  41  municipalities  or  parishes  are  under 
prohibitory  by-laws,  four  are  under  limitative  by-laws  and  two  munici- 
palities are  without  licenses.  There  is  a  considerable  nun-ber  of  licensed 
hotels  — 33  in  all— but  this  district  is  the  seat  of  a  l;irge  manufacturing 
industry  and  population  of  which  Sherbrooke  is  the  centre.  The  number 
of  licenses  in  Sherbrooke  is  limited  by  statute. 

Of  the  41  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Richelieu  (at  Sorel) 
29  were  intemperate.  Yet  in  this  district  eijrht  municipalities  or  parishes 
are  under  prohibitory  by-laws,  one  is  under  limitative  bv-law,  and  18  have 
no  licenses.  At  Sorel,  where  there  are  1 1  hotels  and  8  retail  shops,  the  number 
of  licenses  is  strictly  limited  by  statute.  In  the  entire  district  there  are 
only  33   hotels. 

Of  the  28  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Beauce  (at  St.  Joseph) 
23  were  intemperate.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  28  munici- 
palities have  been  without  licenses.  In  the  whole  district  there  are  only 
two  licenses  (for  the  sale  of  Canadian  wine)  and  one  retail  shop  license. 

Of  the  67  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Bedford  (at  Sweets- 
burp)  48  were  intemperate.  In  this  district  seven  municipalities  or  parishes 
have  been  under  prohibitory  by-laws,  seven  have  been  under  limitative 
by-laws,  and  10  without  licenses.  In  the  remainder,  the  licensed  places 
are  nearly  all  hotels. 

Of  the  282  prisoners  in  the  prison  of  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  275 
were  intemperate.  Yet  in  this  district,  the  most  populous  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  there  are  26  municipalities  or  parishes  under  prohibitory  by- 
laws, 6  under  limitative  by-laws,  and  34  without  licenses.  In  the  city  of 
Three  Rivers,  licenses  are  limited  by  statute  to  12  hotels  and  19  retail 
shops.  A  ver>'  considerable  proportion  of  those  arrested  for  drunkenness 
come  from  outlying  districts. 

(The  above  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  intemperate  prisoners  are 
taken  from  the  "Forty-first  Report  of  The  Inspectors  of  the  Prisons  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  1910,"  pages  26,  29,  32,  37,  68,  74,  80, 
88,  etc). 

These  are  typical  examples  from  the  official  returns  showing  that 
drunkenness  and  crime  persist  to  an  alarming  extent  in  prohibition  com- 
munities.    It  is  not  beer  that  produces  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs; 
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for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  Ivor  because  of  its  bulkiness  and  ditliculty 
of  concealment  and  its  unpalat.-.b  ity  when  warm,  is  driven  out  wherever 
prohibition  is  adopted,  and  wh'.skcy  or  "vvliite  whisktv"  which  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  surreptitious  sale  and  concealmeiu  are  consumed  on  a 
widespread  scale.  \\  hen  it  is  recalled  that  beer  contains  only  three  to  four 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  w  hile  whiskey  contains  fifty  per  cent  or  more,  and  "white 
whiskey"  is  almost  all  alcohol,  and  of  a  jicculiarly  vicious  nature,  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  consumption  of  the  latter  intoxicants  in  fillin>{  the  prisons 
are  readily  seen. 

Large  Output  of  Whiskey. 

If  prohibition  tends  strongly  to  decrease  the  demand  for  hard  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  the  returns  of  the  manufacture  of  those  liquors  would  in- 
fallibly show  it.  But  the  progress  of  the  prohibition  movement  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  steady  production  of  whiskey. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  U)o6,  the  distilleries  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  manufactured  803,775.01  gallons  of  whiskey. 

Three  years  later — for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1909 — 966,648.60 
gallons  were  manufactured  in  this  Province. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  quantity  distilled  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  increased  to  1,172,795.80  gallons. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31.  1911,  a  total  of  1,170,676.75  gallons 
of  whiskey  was  manufactured,  and  in  the  year  ending  Xlarch  31,  1912, 
a  total  of  971,619.19  gallons  of  whiskey  was  produced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  This  was  a  seeming  decrease,  but  it  was  offset  by  the  decrease 
in  exports.  The  whiskey  business  has  been  in  a  thriving  condition.  (See 
"Inland  Revenue  Reports,"  1906,  p.  70;  for  1909,  p.  72;  for  1910,  p.  64; 
for  1911,  p.  64;  and  for  1912,  p.  64). 

These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  "white  whiskey"  consumed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  As  as  been 
already  explained,  "white  whiskey"  is  raw  alcohol,  made  cominonly  from 
the  refuse  of  sugar  factories,  and  flavored  with  various  substances,  making 
a  far  more  vicious  and  intoxicating  drink  than  even  ordinary  whiskey. 


IlUcit  Sale  of  Whiskey. 

With  the  extension  of  the  prohibition  area  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
the  result  has  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  characteristic  of  all  other 
prohibition  communities.  Instead  of  licensed  places  regulated  by  law  and 
responsible  to  law,  "blind  pigs"  conducted  by  irresponsible  and  lawless  men 
and  women,  and  often  operated  in  private  homes,  have  sprung  up  and 
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done  a  thriving  trade.  Concerned  (inly  with  niakins  profits,  and  having 
no  rcspo'isibiiity  before  the  law,  the  keepers  of  these  illi.it  resorts  or  the 
"pocket  peddlers"  are  callous  as  to  whom  thev  sell  whiskey;  often  it  is 
sold  to  niere  riunors.  thus  demoralizinj;  youth 'itself.  In  licensed  places, 
the  selling  of  liquor  to  boys  wouhi  not  be  tolerated,  for,  apart  from  other 
considerations  it  is  to  the  intcres'  -.f  the-  regular  licensed  vendor  to  conduct 
his  place  with  a  due  re^rard  for  law  ami  the  proprieties.  Otherwise  his 
license   ma\'   be   taken    a\\a\. 

Otlicial  statistics  disclose  the  increasing  number  of  "blind  pigs"  and 
pocket  peddlers"  in  the  I'rovince  of  Quebec.  In  1907,  there  were  35 
persons  sentenced  to  the  provincial  prisons  for  selling  licjuor  without  a 
license.  ('"I  hirty-eieiith  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,"  p.  92).  In  i<^,,  a  total  of  65  persons  were  sent 
to  the  Provincial  i^risons  for  the  same  otfence.  (Fortieth  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons,"  etc.,  p.  94).  Durin',-  the  next  vc-r-  igio-there 
were  130  persons  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  sent  to  the'provincial  prisons 
for  sclhnp  luiuor  witluuit  a  license.  ("Fortv-first  Report."  etc..  p.  103) 
The  ofhcial  report  for   1911    is  not     et  available. 

Inasmuch  as  the  illicit  sellinp  01  liquor  is  conducted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  and  is  surrounded  by  every  possible  precaution  apainst  detection. 
It  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  'he  arrests  made  represent  only  a 
mere  part  of  the  whole  iratiic  in  operation. 

Inctease  of  Crime  under  Prohibition. 

Certainly  the  enlargement  of  the  prohibition  area  has  not  only  not 
reduced  the  extent  of  crime,  but  many  kinds  of  crime  have  increased  through- 
out the  Province  of  Quebec.  Some  examples,  comparing  convictions  in 
the  provincial  prisons  in  the  year  1907  wiiii  those  of  1910.  will  suffice  for 
purposes  of  illustration: 

COWICTIOXS. 

Assault,  simple ,7  ^-J'' 

Assault  and  battery. ,Z  ^ j 

Assault  on  women oq  o  . 

Housebreaking  and  robbery igj  200 

Arson,  and  attempts  at lg  j. 

Fraud _  Jj 

Abduction 2  ._ 

Robbery,  highway,  with  violence 26  20 

Theft gg.  g,^ 

Theft,  by  servant ,2j  210 

Burglary ,j  ^^ 
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Receiving  sloicn  goods ,,  . 

I'^S'^-'^^y «o6  gll 

Rapt- ,  2t 

Homicide I  A 

Murder °  [[ 

(Sec  Thirt y-iighth  and  Forty-first  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  f'risons 
I  ro\incc  of  Queliec,  padres  89-93  anil  </M03  respectively). 

Th;it  convictions  for  these  crimes  and  off-.-;ices  were  distributed  throueli- 
out  the  1  rovince  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  tlie  superintendents  of  police 
I  hus,  of  the  17  convictions  for  abduction  in  kmo,  onlv  three  cases  took 
place  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  with  its  500,000  poi^ilation;  of  the  4-  cases  of 
arson  and  attempted  arson,  there  was  none  in  Montreal  in  U)iO'  of  the  -oc, 
cases  of  convictions  of  iiousebreakinp  and  robberv,  there  uas  onlv  one  case 
in  Montreal  IP  1910;  and  of  the  23  cases  of  rape  reported  bv  the  Provincial 
Inspectors  of  I'nsons,  there  was  not  a  ase  in  Montreal  in  I910,  and  of  the 
22  murders  there  were  two  in  Montreal  in  that  vear.  (See  "Annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Montreal  for  the  year  1910,"  pp.  21-25.) 

Drunkenness  Caused  by  "Dry  Laws." 

In  the  larpc  cities  a  ^'reat  proportion  of  the  arrests  for  drui.kcnness 
are  not  those  of  city  residents  but  comprise  people  from  outlvinu'  niohiliition 
rural  and  town  rcyionr,.  The  total  arrests  for  all  otlences  in  the  Citv  of 
Quebec  durinp  the  last  three  years  ifrom  Mav  I  to  .April  30  for  each  \ear) 
are  here  piven.  Si.\  years  ago,  when  the  city  of  Quebec  liad  a  popu'latioii 
of  70,000,  there  were  t50  hotel  and  saloon  licenses.  At  present  (mn) 
with  a  population  of  80,000,  it  has  100  uid  saloon  licenses,  but  the 

number  is  to  be  reduced  to  (>o. 

Total  Arrests  in  the  City  of  Quebec. 
•9'o-i9n ,,619 

'0U-I9I2 2  275 

1912  (May  I   to  October  i) ,^,73 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Police  Department  in  the  citv  of  Quebec  it 
was  stated  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  arrests  are  arrests 
for  drunkenness,  and  that  more  than  one-half  that  number  are  farmers 
factory  employees,  etc.,  usually  from  prohibition  areas  cominj,- espcciallv  in- 
to the  city  to  pet  liquor.  The  liquor  they  commonlv  pet  is  whiskev.  bra'ndv 
gin  and  white  whiskey,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  arrests 
tor  drunkenness. 
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Effects  of  the  "Early  Closing'  Law  In  Montreal. 

s  ''it;;„:i::  e,T;;,' ;:';f;",,";:  '"■"■  "• ' • '  ••■"•■  '"-"-■ 

In  1907,  the  arrests  totalled  5.512  men  and  1,022  women  Of  the,^ 
373    vere  men.  and  (k>  won.en.  arrested  for  drunkenness.  '"' 

n    the    1908    report    no   elassitication    appears 

In   1909.  the  arrests   totalled   7,512   men  and   1  .Si  «■,>«,„„  ^t      i-  l 

22  and  25;  for  19,0.  papes  2,,  and  26;  and  for  191 1.  papes  27-7) 

I  he  estimated  population  of  Montreal  in  1909  was  ^89  s/?-  at  Present 
't  IS  approxmiately  500,000.  including  suburbs.  3'^9,«37,  at  present 

Prevalence  of  Whiskey  Peddling. 

of  tlu^  ilK'.;,'"""-'!- '"''■•/°','- Y'"^  ''^'-'  '^"'>'  ^'"^'"e  l:.w  in  Montreal,  the  evil 

To   insi  WllT'!       '  "f  "'"^^V  '>"  "H-  streets  or  in  domiciles  at  niehtyew 

nr  T  11-        r      '^^"l^"«'0"s-     'n  .90<9  there  were  onh-  ,2  arrests  in  Montreal 

for  selimp   lujuor  w.thout    license,  but   in    1910  there  was  a  total  of  ,3, 
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pcrgoni  i)ro»ciutcd  atul  convicted  by  the-  Bureau  of  Morality  for  icllinK 
liquor  without  licinsc  During  the  yiar  kjii.  ho  kss  than  ids;  action* 
were  taken  .iv'.Tinut  \  loiatcrs  of  the  License  Law.  Of  these  a  larRe  number 
were  arrested  for  peddling  liquor  on  the  streets  or  in  homes.  Nine  women 
\vere  arrested  in  i(;io.  and  lo  in  191 1,  for  sellint?  liquor  without  license. 
(Set  Annua!  Report  i.f  the  Superintendent  ai  Police  of  Montreal"  for  UXJQ 
pases  ii  and  25;  for  i<,io.  pape  ii;  for  l.)l  1.  paRcs  7,  17.  and  n.)  Most  of 
these  whiskey  peddlers  bu)  the  liquor  by  the  bottle,  and  sell  it  bv  the  l>ottic 
or  glass  to  customers  wh,.  know  where  to  locate  ihem  on  a  Saturday  night  or 
Sunday.  These  peddlers  usually  do  business  in  the  back  lanes  and  gateways. 
Although  full  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
and  his  subordinates  of  Montnal  for  their  conscientious  and  vigorous  efTort 
to  locate  and  put  a  stop  to  this  trathc.  nevertheless  the  secrecy  and  slyness 
with  which  It  IS  conducted  are  such  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
number  of  arrests,  large  as  the)  arc,  include  onlv  a  part  of  those  enKaaed 
in  the  tratiic.  '  "  * 


Appalling  Spread  of  the  Cocaine  Habit. 

liut  an  even  more  sinister  and  demoralizing  evil  made  its  appearance 
on  a  widespread  .scale  simultaneously  with  the  earlv  closing  law  coming 
into  force.  This  was  the  cocaine  habit.  There  we're  no  arrests  in  U)Oq 
for  selling  cocaine,  and  ilie  evil  seems  to  have  been  of  small  proportions. 
But  in  lyio  It  attained  such  a  hold,  that  in  his  annual  report,  issued  in  191 1, 
dealing  with  the  \ear  1910,  Superintendent  of  Police  O.  Cam  pea  u  reported 
to  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners: 

"By  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Police 
Department  for  tlie  \ear  1910,  I  think  it  m\  duty  to  bring  to  vour  notice 
the  existence  for  six  months  past  of  a  calamity,  the  efTects  of  which  are 
causing  havoc,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  if  precautionary  measures  arc  not 
taken  immediately.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  use  of  cocaine,  which  is  spreading 
amongst  the  younger  element  of  this  cit\  especially. 

"Cocaine,  according  to  the  medical  profession,  produces  upon  the 
human  organism  far  more  disastrous  results  than  other  drugs.  It  attacks 
the  mentality  as  well  as  the  morality  of  those  who  make  use  of  it,  and  what 
IS  rnost  extraordinary,  it  is  amongst  the  youth  that  this  drug  is  most  in 
evidence. 

"Since  July  last  the  police  of  Montreal  have  made  over  150  arrests  on 
charges  of  using  or  selling  the  deadly  drug.  This  number  is  alarming  and 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  is  drawn  to  this  fact  particularly. 

"Offences  are  repeated  in  more  than  normal  proportions,  and  this  is 
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dur  undoubtedly  to  the  facility  with  which  one  can  rrocurc  the  poison  and 
practiciilly  thr  hrazenncss  of  tiuw  wh„  sell  this  perninuus  product 

I  .*m  cunnnced  that  the  fact  of  brinKinjr  thi»  sad  >tate  of  ihw.KS  to 

your  nofce  wd    b«yc  for  result  -hat  necessary  nu.ns  will  !  .  t.k.n  t.   !,cp 

the  projfresa  i,f  this  evil.  ' 

At  the  sarr-r  tirrie    J    N.   Picot.e.  M.I)    and   !• .  J.  (rConnor.  M.D  . 

Police  Surgeons  of  ih,-  Montr.  ,,1  Police  U.p.rtnu  r,t,  reported' 

I  he  victims  of  the  drug  habits     cocaine,  morphine  and  (,ther  drugs 
have  become  ,,o  nuinei,,us  that  ^^e  .Vel  it  our  duly  to  brin^r  it  promi.untlv 
to  your  tiotice  as  a  new  nuinicipal  calamity.      We  feel  obli^vd  to  x  iew  the 
question  in  a  broader  sense  than  the  strictly  medical,  on  accoui  t  of  the  dis- 
astrous cTects  of  cmaine  and  morphine-   but  above  all  the  cocaine     up,„i 


'Ih 


the  morality  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  victims.  ,  ne  .iruj-  |.  •  „  so 
destroys  the  moral  sense  that  it  is  becoming  a  municipal  „en.,c.  The 
incrc^^se  in  the  number  of  the  victims  is  probably  due  to  the  facilitc  with 
whKh  the  users  can  procure  the  druv-s.  The  tribunals  of  justice  have  I- 
ready  commenced  to  deal  seriousl)-  with  the  problem,  and  ^•our  otRcers 
and  constables  are  we  know  leavinj.  nothing  done  to  linm  the  ravages  of 
the  evil.  But  we  feel  that  ,f  j  ou  can  find  am  means  to  control  this  new 
condifon   you  w.l    render  a  service  to  the  citizens  of  .Montreal  that  will  be 

Polic:-oftt'T''"r'f"-   .   ''^-"^^""-''   J^n-rt  of  the  Superintende       of 
i'olue  of  Montreal,  for  the  year  1910.    ) 

To  stop,  if  possible,  the  >;rowinf  use  of  cocaine  and  also  of  morphine   a 

law  was  passec  St  rictly  lin-.itini.- the  amount  of  these  drups  in  anv  preparation 
and  the  courts  began  to  impo.se  heavy  sentences.    These  measured  ha  v  e  resulted 
m  some  improvement,  but  the  police  surgeons  report  that  "the  .  \  i|  efTects  of 
cocaine  aiid  morphine  are  still  seen  in  many  prisoners."     :  ".Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Montreal,  lor  the  year  1911."  p    ,0  J 

Causes  of  Insanity  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

A  study  of  the  reports  of  the  insane  asylums  of  the  Provhu ,  of  Quebec 
again  discloses  the  unfounded  and  wildly  e.xaegeratcd  nature  .,f  the  assertion 
made  b>  prohibitionists,  without  an>  knowledge  of  ,  he  facts,  that  liquor 
IS  the-  foremost  agency  in  hlling  the  insane  asvlums  ^ 

As  .-,  matter  of  statistical  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  least.  Of  the  ±70  patients 
admitted  to  the  St.  ean  de  Dieu  Hospital  in  the  vear  19,0,  ,th  '28  v^e  e 
afflicted  vvith  a  coho  ism,  u'^ee  Table  No.  z.  Report  of  CJeo  .e  Villene  u  e 
Medical  Superintendent,  e.nbodi.d  in  the  "Report  of  the  Secretary  ..nd 
Repistnu  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  the  vear  endine  June  ^o  [qu  " 
p.  41) ,  In  the  same  report  we  find  that  21 '  of  the  470  patients  ivere  women 
Considering  that  32  of  the  patients  we;e  children  under  15  years  of  age' 
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that  33  patients  were  from  15  to  19  years  of  age,  and  that  50  patients  were 
troni  20  to  24  years  of  age,  it  cannot  be  assumed,  even  by  the  most  elastic 
stretch  of  imagination,  that  addiction  to  alcoholism  was  even  an  indirect 
factor  in  their  cases. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  171  of  the  470  patients  admitted  in 
this  asylum  in  lyio,  came  largely  from  districts  which  are  either  exclusively 
or  partially  under  prohibition  laws.  Thus  from  the  St.  Hyacinthe  district, 
including  hagot  and  Rouville,  5  municipalities  or  parishes  of  which  are  under 
prohibitory  by-laws,  3  under  limitative  by-laws,  ana  13  of  which  have  no 
licenses.  32  patients  in  this  asylum  came,  and  of  this  number  22  were  women. 
,  ,,V'  "?y  ^"\^^  of  470  patients  admitted  in  the  year  1910  to  the  St.  Jean 
de  Dieu  Hospital,  299  were  entered  as  coming  from  the  City  of  Montreal. 
Kut  this  is  only  an  apparent  entry,  for  the  municipal  officers  of  Montreal 
expressly  complain  in  their  annual  reports  that  a  considerable  number  of 
insane  that  they  have  to  provide  for  are  "dumped"  into  Montreal  from 
other  parts  of  the  Province,  and  even  from  Europe  and  the  United  States 

Ihe  report  of  T.  S.  W.  Burgess,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Pro- 
testant Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Montreal,  states  that  of  the  total  of  215 
patients  admitted  during  the  year  1910,  only  19  cases  were  due  to  intemper- 
ance in  drink.  Of  a  total  of  3,166  cases  treated  since  the  opening  of  this 
hospital,  only  241  were  caused  by  intemperance  in  drink. 

Mental  anxiety,  worry  and  overwork  caused  265  cases,  of  which  '22 
were  those  of  women. 

Domestic  trouble,  grief,  etc.,  caused  191  cases,  of  which  136  were  those 
women. 

General  ill-health  caused  152  cases,  of  which  85  were  those  of  women. 
Pecuniary  difficulty  caused  95  cases,  of  which  78  were  those  of  men. 
Disappointed  affection  caused  42  cases,  of  which  23  were  those  of 
women. 

Excessive  study  caused  37  cases,  of  which  23  were  those  of  women: 
epilepsy  caused  112  cases,  of  which  42  were  cases  of  women;  injury  to  head 
71  cases,  etc.   etc.     (See  Table  No.  14,  Report  of  Dr.  Burgess  embodied  in 
Keport  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  1011." 
P-  73-)  '    V    , 

The  statistics  reported  by  Dr.  D.  Brochu,  Medical  Superintendent 
ot  the  Bcauport  Insane  Asylum,  show  the  same  facts.  In  the  year  1910, 
a  total  of  1,496  patients  were  treated  in  this  hospital.  Of  this  number 
776  were  men  and  720  were  women.  In  the  entire  1,496  cases,  only  24 
cases  were  those  of  alcoholic  insanity  (of  which  cases  six  were  those  of 
wornen)  and  only  two  cases  of  alcoholic  dementia.  (Table  II,,  Tbid,  p  8?  ) 
And  more  specifically,  of  the  309  cases  admitted  during  the  year  1910,  two 
occupational  classifications  were  dominant;  farmers  numbered  45  cases  and 
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laborers  65.     Not  less  then  216  of  the  patients— 119  men  and  97  women 
admitted  during  1 910— came  from  the  rural  districts.    (See  Table  XL,  Ibid 
p.  92.) 

Thus  we  see  anew,  indisputably,  that  alcoholism  is  responsible  for  but 
a  very  slight  proportion  of  the  total  cases  of  insanity,  and  that  the  cases 
of  alcoholic  dementia  are  those  caused  not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  by  moderate 
drinking,  nor  by  beers,  but  by  acute  indulgence  in  hard  intoxicants,  of  which 
"white  whiskey"  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  kinds.  The  statistics 
here  submitted  should  unfailingly  and  eflPectually  dispose  of  the  shallow 
contention  that  liquor  is  "the  principal  cause  of  insanity"— a  contention 
which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  facts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  the  community,  morally  and  socially,  to  bring 
about  prohibition  which  would  inevitably  result  in  driving  out  mild  bever- 
ages and  causing  the  secret  and  widespread  consumption  of  hard,  intoxica- 
ting liquors. 

It  is  also  respectfully  submitted  that  there  should  be  recognized  in  law 
(as  it  already  is  in  custom  and  science)  a  distinction  between  beers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hard  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  other. 

To  this  end  it  is  also  respectfully  submitted  that  in  order  to  discourage 
the  use  of  spirits,  as  much  as  possible,  beer  licenses  should  be  granted  under 
strict  regulations  and  that  further  legislation  should  be  passed  placing 
limitations  upon  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  so-called  temperance  drinks. 
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APPENDIX  A 

RESULTS   OF   THE   NOVA  SCOTIA 
TEMPERANCE   ACT 

The  Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Act  was  placed  upon  the  statutes  in 
iQio.  It  IS  a  drastic  law,  and  was  drawn  to  meets  the  demands  of  the 
IcmpcranceAlhance,  which  contended  that  in  communities  where  Councils 
tailed  in  their  duty  to  enforce  the  law,  the  remedy  should  be  Government 
(•nforcement.  The  Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Act  is  a  Provincial  measure, 
tiilly  embodying  the  requirements  of  the  prohibitionists. 

VVhat  have  been  its  results?  Has  it  eliminated  liquor  and  drunken- 
ness and  crime  r 

The  results  have  been  the  reverse  of  those  anticipated  by  the  advocates 
of  prohibition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Act  is  as  stringent  as  any 
law  on  the  statute  books  anywhere. 

In  the  prohibition  city  of  Sydney,  with  its  18,000  population,  the 
otticial  returns  give  the  following  list  of  arrests  : 

R'^"t'    ;^^^■••y•, 3»7  466 

Drunk  and  disorderly -1  '  q 

Disorderly  conduct o  11 

Using  profane  language ^  q 

Breaking  and  entering 9  7 

Discharging  firearms g  I 

f'8'^^'"g , ::;:::;:::::::::   n      21 

Indecent  assault ,  q 

Indecent  exposure j  q 

Assault  (actual  bodily  harm) i  o 

Common  assault ,,  ,/r 

Mischief ^\  *J 

Creating  disturbance lo  o 

Insane .  . 

Theft *  ,5 

Vagrancy ii  j 

Bastardy '    ' '  ^  * 

Attempted  murder o  2 

Murder [ _ 

Violation  of  Nova  Scotia  License  Act 12  o 

Violation  of  Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Act 40  oe 

Including  these  and  other  offences  the  total  number  of  arrests  in  Sydney 
in  1910  was  SS8.     In  191 1  the  arrests  totalled  709. 
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(The  above  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "  City  of  Svdm-y  Annua! 
Reports  ;  Report  of  Duncan  McEachran,  Chief  of  Police,  for  loio  paecs 
18-19,  and  report  for  191 1,  pages  33-34.) 

The  466  convictions  for  druni<enness  in  191 1  give  tlie  enormous  pn,- 
portion  of  259  per  10,000  population.  Admitting  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  dnmks  arrested  were  repeaters,  the  proportion  still  remains  \er\ 
great  m  the  prohibition  town  of  Sydnev.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  safi- 
assumption  that  only  those  drunks  who  get  intoxicated  on  the  streets  and 
arc  noticed  by  the  officers  are  arrested.  "  Home  "  drunks  do  not  fieure  in 
police  courts. 

The  official  statistics  cited  above  attest  that  crime  on  a  vvidespiciui 
scale  not  only  exists  under  prohibition  but  has  increased. 

That  the  prohibition  Act  has  brought  about  the  surreptitious  sale  of 
hard  intoxicants  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  arrests  for  violation  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Act.  It  has  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  driven 
the  sale  of  liquor  into  the  home.  Of  the  40  arrests  in  1910  for  violation  of 
the  Act,  SIX  were  arrests  of  women.  A  total  of  ^4,033.90  in  fines  was  col- 
lexted  m  Sydney  in  1910  for  violation  of  the  prohibition  Act.  (See  "  Cii\ 
of  Sydney  Annual  Reports,  1910,"  pp.  68-69.)  Of  the  90  arrests  in  iQii 
tor  the  sarne  offence,  10  were  those  of  women.  The  total  fines  collected 
J^.f^*;.  ^'''464.85— nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  vear 
(    City  of  Sydney  Annual  Reports,  191 1,"  pp.  77-79.) 

In  the  town  of  Glace  Bay,  likewise  prohibition,  the  number  of  arrests 
tor  drunkenness  and  other  offences  has  been  as  follows  : 

Dl  '»">  UK 

runk ^ 

Drunk  and  disorderly ^  '^^l 

Drunk  and  incapable 21  18 

Drunk  and  obstructing . .  o  6 

Drunk  and  fighting '...'..'.'.'......  o  n 

Drunk  and  using  profane  language o  -i-i 

Drunk  and  creating  disturbance o  i"c 

Drunk  and  loitering o  ^^ 

Drunk  and  resisting  arrest o  10 

Drunk  and  fast  driving q 

Disorderly ._  ^ 

Using  profane  language ^2  o 

Resisting  arrest ,q 

ps^''!"^ ,•• :::;;;;::;::;:::;;   23       s 

«-arrj'ing  concealed  weapons '■,  j 

Breaking  and  entering 2  - 

^"*"'t :;;::::;::   52      36 
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7>|fft 66  as 

Indecent  exposure 6  i 

Shooting  and  causing  bodily  harm 3  1 

Wife  beating o  i 

Vagrancy g  2 

Incendiary o  i 

Rape-. I  o 

Carrying  firearms 5  o 

Perjury o  2 

Bastardy 2  4 

Attempt  to  murder o  i 

Murder i  j 

Violating  Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Act 79  125 

Including  these  and  other  arrests  for  various  offences,  the  total  arrests 
in  Glace  Bay  were  : 

1910 1,181  arrests. 

19" 856       " 

(The  above  statistics  are  cited  from  the  "  Annual  Reports  of  the  Town 
of  Glace  Bay,  "  Report  of  Ronald  McDonald,  Chief  of  Police,  for  1910, 
pp.  65-66,  and  Report  for  191 1,  pp.  65-66.) 

In  the  year  1910,  a  total  of  ^3,205.50  in  fines  was  imposed  for  violations 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Liquor  License  Act  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Temperance 
Act,  and  of  the  100  cases  tried  in  the  Stipendiary's  Court  there  were  59 
convictions  and  41  dismissals.  "The  reason  for  the  large  percentage  of 
dismissals,  reported  G.  B.  Philpott,  Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Act  Inspector, 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  evidence  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  in  which  liquor  was  found  under  search  warrant,  the  defendants 
•wore  the  liquor  was  for  their  own  use,  and  the  prosecution  had  no  evidence 
to  rebut  this  fact." 

Inspector  Philpott  further  reported  that  "  about  $1,600  worth  of  liquor 
was  confiscated  during  the  year,"  and  that 

"  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  about  19  places  ('  blind  pigs  ')  in  Glace 
Bay  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold.  I  may  say  this  does  not  include 
certain  dwelling  houses  under  suspicion  where,  I  believe,  liquor  is  occa- 
sionally kept  for  sale  around  pay  days  ;  but  to  date  I  have  been  unable  to 
secure  convictions  against  the  occupants.  About  nine  or  ten  places  in 
which  liquor  has  heretofore  been  sold  have  gone  out  of  business.  The  19 
places  above  mentioned  I  have  raided  time  and  again,  but  very  often  got 
no  liquor."     ("  Annual  Report  of  the  Town  of  Glace  Bay,  1910,"  pp.  63-64.) 

For  the  year  1911,  Inspector  Philpott  reported  : 

"  During  the  year  191 1  there  were  126  arrests  for  offences  against  the 
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Temperance  Act.    These  cases  resulted  in  102  convictions  and  24  dismissals 
The  amount  of  fines  imposed  during  the  year  aggregated  $4,864.30. 

"  During  the  year  I  executed  over  100  Search  War.ants,  secured  orders 
for  the  destruction  of  over  $3,000  worth  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  a  larce 
number  of  the  convictions  resulted  from  raids  made  under  Search  Warrants 
As  in  the  past,  I  have  had  great  difiicuity  in  securing  .a  idince  sulTicent 
to  warrant  a  conviction."  ("  Annual  Report  of  the  Touu  of  Glace  Bay 
for  1911,    pp.  63-64.)  ' 

Inspector  Philpott  reported  that  "the  number  of  arrests  in  Glace  Bay 
during  191 1  show  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  druni/- 
enness.  But  when  to  the  simple  drunks  arrested  in  191 1  there  is  added 
the  number  of  those  arrested  for  commiting  various  offences  when  intoxicated 
the  total,  as  stated  in  the  police  records,  stands  thus  : 

»9io 586 

'9" 59, 

.„.  Rev.  H.  R.  Grant,  general  secretary  of  the  Novia  Scotia  Temperance 
Alliance,  m  pubhc  statements  made  at  Sydney  on  August  20th  and  August 
28th,  1912,  stated  that  Sydney  was  full  of  "  booze  joints  "  selling  hard 
liquor.  \  oung  men,"  he  said,  "  coming  into  Sydney  from  clean  country 
homes  are  being  debauched,  homes  are  being  wrecked,  lives  are  being  ruined 
and  character  IS  being  destroyed  by  these  barrooms."  Mr.  Grant  stated 
that  m  New  \\  atcrford  at  least  ten  places  were  selling  liquor,  and  that  in 
Glace  Bay  there  were  at  least  50  liquor  dens.  The  liquor  sold  in  these  places 
was  whiskey,  rum  and  gin.  The  only  remedy  that  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  could 
suggest  was  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law,  but,  as  the  number  of  raids 
arrests  and  convictions  show,  the  law  is  being  well  enforced.  The  "  booze 
joints     continue  to  do  business  despite  the  law  and  its  active  enforcement 
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APPENDIX  B 

CONVICTIONS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS  INCREASE 

WITH  THE  DECREASE  OF  LICENSES 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

The  British  Blue  Book  recently  issued  by  the  Home  OfBce,  London, 
hnglarid,  for  submission  to  Parliament,  on  "Statistics  as  to  tic  Operation 
and  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
in  hngland  and  Wales"  present  an  array  of  statistics  the  result  of  which 
IS  unavoidabh  to  overthrow  the  dictum  that  drunkenness  decreases  as 
the  number  ot  licenses  is  cut  down. 

In  the  year  1895  there  were  103,341  licenses  in  England  and  Wales 
Ihis  was  a  proportion  of  33.94  per  10,000  population.  Bv  the  vear  190^ 
the  number  of  licenses  had  been  curtailed  to  101,871  or  30.92  per  10  000 
population.  \  ear  by  year  the  number  of  licenses  was  gradually  diminished 
until  by  January  i,  191 1,  there  were  only  91,247  licenses  or  25.29  per  10  000 
population.  J    7 1  > 

"In  the  years  1S91;  to  1904,"  the  Report  states,  "the  average  annual 
decrease  of  licenses  was  386.  Kor  the  six  years  1905-10  the  average  was 
1,372,  and  for  1911  the  decrease  will  probably  prove  to  have  been  about 
1,333,  making  an  annual  average  for  the  seven  vears  since  the  Act  of  1904 
came  into  operation  of  about  1,366,  and  leaving  a  total  of  about  89914 
on-hcenses  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1912."     (Page  4,  "Introduction.''') 

From  the  years  1905  to  1911  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  9,564  licensed 
premises.  (Page  6.)  What  effect  has  this  great  decrease  of  licenses  had 
on  convictions  for  drunkenness.?  The  Report  exhaustively  goes  into  this 
question. 

"For  the  first  time  since  this  series  of  statistics  began,"  it  states,  "the 
total  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  shows  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year— and  an  increase  which  takes  the  total  to  a  height  which 
had  not  been  reached  since  1908.  The  figures  rose  from  161,992  in  1910  to 
I72,.30  in  191 1— a  growth  of  £0,138  or  6.26  per  cent.  Towards  this  increase 
the  .\letropolitan  PoIk-  District— where  the  figures  have  been  steadilv 
regaining  the  level  from  which  they  were  depressed  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Police  of  igo^j— contributed  6,689,  the  figures  rising  by  13.8  per  cent 
viz.,  from  48,447  to  55,136. 

"Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  27  counties  and  38  county  boroughs 
showed  increase  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  3,223  and  10,256  respectively, 
and  26  counties  and  38  county  boroughs  showed  decreases  amounting  in 
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In  one  county  the  figures 


the  aggregate  to  1,116  and  2,225  respectively 
were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year." 

The  counties   and   towns  which   showed   the   highest   percentages  of 
increases  in  convictions  for  drunicenness  were:  rcrccniaj.es  ot 


Westmoreland, 

Carmarthen 

Cambridge 

Middlesex 

Northumberland 

Norfolk 

VVilts. 

Lincoln 

Barrow-in-Furness 

West  Bromwich 


34.3  Northampton, 

22.6  Bedford 

I7-S  J^orsct 

174  Canterbury 

16.5  Wolverhampton 

16.3  Bury 

15.2  Burnley 

26.2  Huddersfield 

24.1  Rochdale 

234  Stoke-on-Trent 


137 
>33 
ii.S 

94-4 
39-2 
38.8 

27-4 
23.0 
22.3 
21.7 


After  Itemizing  the  counties  showing  percentages  of  decrease  in  con- 
victions for  drunkenness,  the  Report  goes  on:      "In  '\<:  forcSTnVLures 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  growth  of  population,  but,  /  ths   sTnf   if  wH 
be  found  that  while  in  previous  years  notwithstanding  tC/incr^aeo 
population  the  convictions  decreased,  in    191 1   the  co.viction     increased 
sufficiently  to  overcome  the  growth  of  population  and   to  show  higher 

convSio'n?Lr  drunltlX'  ''''''''''  ^"  ^'^^"  "  ^°  '""^  ^°^^'  --^^  °f 

femafeV  or°a\'otal  T?;.!°'  ^^"^''"-  '".^  )^'^'^.^'  '3°.898  males  and  31,094 
lemaies,  or  a  total  of  161,992  convicted  for  drunkennv-ss      In   iqh    \}Z 

r;:;dTi7°/i\o   ^X^f--  --  '39,552  males  and  33,578 'fimafe's 
IkA?-  1  A     '72.130.      In  the  years  1910  and  191 1  about  2,570  licenses  were 

irot:f;rio'n5'';on'v"t  T1  3''^t"°^^  ^t'^^^  ^"^^  •'4«4  more  femal 
^-   -A-    '°''38— convicted  of  drunkenness  than  in  the  year  1910 

.        Dividing  the  country  into  administrative  groups,  it  will  be  seen  that 
;L':7or"i"io  ■    '""'  '°'^  '""^'  ^"'^  Propoftion'at'e,  ar:  higher  fS  1^91 , 

was  Jr  2^v  t"o,'l'6  '°'''  """'^"'  °(  ^?"^''"ion«  ^r  drunkenness  in  19,0 
was  41,243,  or  91.16  per  10,000  population;  in  1911  it  was  46  712  or  10/28 

lly  'y^sSr^-    ^''^  ^'^^  ^  ^'^'^^  ^-""-^^  °^  in'v"ti°;ns'°ian 

in  I  Jro'wasTeL^ rS,'^'  '°'''  ""'"^'''  ^^  convictions  for  drunkenness 

57  ileovTzltrlt  Z^      ^'1  l°'°°°  P°P"'^^'o";  i"  '9ii  the  total  was 
i/,iyo  or  52.07  per  10,000  population. 

In  divisions  and  non-county  boroughs  the  total  number  of  conviction. 
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for  drunkenncst  in  1910  was  66,115  <^f  32.22  per  10,000  population;  in  191 1 
the  total  was  68,222  or  47.73  per  10,000  population. 

(The  above  statistics  are  to  be  found  on  pages  3  to  9  "Statistics  as 
to  the  Operation  and  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquor  in  England  and  Wales,"  Home  Office,  England.) 

If  the  theory  advanced  with  such  assurance  by  the  prohibitionists 
that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  licenses  must  inevitably  result  in  a 
decrease  of  drunkenness  then  the  official  returns  would  unmistakably 
show  it.  But  here  we  see  that  although  thousands  of  licenses  have  been 
eliminated  in  England  and  Wales  (of  the  total  of  9,564  licenses  effaced 
from  1905  to  1911,  a  total  of  ^,131  were  abolished  from  1909  to  191 1), 
yet  the  total  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  was  greater  in  191 1 
than  in  either  the  years  1909  or  1910. 
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